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Art. I. Letters on Greece; being the Sequel of Letters on Egypt- 
By M. Savary. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Elliot and Co. 1788. 


Arr. II. Letters on Greece ; being a Sequel to Letters on Egypt, 
and containing ‘Travels through Rhodes, Crete, and other Iflands 
of the Archipelago, &c. ‘Tranflated from the French of M. Sa- 
vary. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Robinfons. 1788. 


E have often had opportunities of admiring M. Savae 
ry’s* genius, and of applauding his induftry. The 
vivacity with which he defcribes thofe objects that fall under his 
obfervation, and the elucidation of obfcure points in ancient 
hiftory which his refearches enable him to afford, lead us to ex- 
pect fomething more than ufual from a man fo much fuperior to 
¢ommon travellers; the generality of whom (unqualified to 
make ufeful remarks) give only an uninterefting detail of trifling 
incidents. We had every reafon to hope, that a traveller, quali- 
fied like the prefent writer, would, in his defcriptions of thofe 
lands which ancient hiftory records as the mott famous in the 
world, communicate much information concerning their prefent 
ftate, enrich his work with many ufeful remarks on their former 
grandeur, and remove the veil which the obfcurity of mythology, 
and the inaccuracy of hiftorians, has drawn over many parts of 
the Grecian hiftory. 

In this expectation we were not deceived; and our country- 
men, who cannot read che origina), are obliged to the gentlemen 
who have given it in an Englith drefs. 

The firft tranflation is introduced by a Preface, which in- 
forms us, * that M. Savary had fallen the victim of an intem- 
perate application to ftudy. Strongly animated by emulation, and 
prompted by curiofity, he neglected the care of his health, while he 
faboured to enrich his mind with new treafures of knowledge; till, 
at lait, the effeéts of his too eager application prevailed over the 
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* See Rev. vols. Ixxiii. p. 378. Ixxiv. p. 524. xxv. p. 2986 
Ixxvii. p. 567. 
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378 Savary’s Letters on Greece. 


ftrength of his conftitution, and hurried him prematurely to the 
rave.’ 

' This account contradicts the report that M. Savary’s fatal 
difeafe was produced by the attack that was made on his vera- 
city and fidelity by M. Volney. We have, however, fome 
doubts whether intenfe application to ftudy can be admitted as 
the primary caufe of difeafes, The fedentary life of literary 
men may indeed have fome influence on the conftitution ; but 
the i!] effeéts, if any, are eafily countera&ted, and by no means 
more effectually than by intenfity of thought. We fpeak from 
experience, when we fay that we have frequently rifen from the 
inveftization of an intricate problem in fublime geometry, or 
from reading one of Dr. Waring’s analytical papers, as much 
corporeally fatigued as if we had ufed an extraordinary degree 
of exercife.—But let us proceed with the work before us, 

Leaving Egypt in Sept. 1779, M. Savary embarked on board 
a Grecian veflel, bound for the ifland of Candia, known in 
ancient hiftory by the name of Crete. Bad weather, contrary 
winds, and unfkilful failors, none of which are uncommon in 
the Mediterranean, all contributed to enable the zuthor of thefe 
Letters to defcribe many places in the Levant, which he was 
unexpeCedly obliged to vifit: a circumftagce that muft doubte 
lefs have been attended with inconvenience to M. Savary, 
but which coniiderably increafes the materials of his publica- 
tion, and cannot fail of affording a greater variety of defcrip- 
tions than if the fhip had proceeded in her deftined courfe. The 
milerable {tace of the modern Greek navigation will appear from 
the following extract of the 6th Letter, written on board the 
fhip : 

. ‘ For feven days, fucceflively, we have never ceafed tacking; 
but in vain. Weare continually lofing way ; and, fhould this wea- 
ther laft, we fhall make Cyprus, or the coaft of Syria. I am now 
convinced our veffel is but an indifferent failer; and the crew ex- 
tremely ignorant. Our failors are Greeks, who know little of the 
working of a fhip, and are flow in performing the little they do 
know. Never have they once been able to put the thip about with 
the head to the wind, fo that as often as they change the tack, we 
lofe more way than we have gained. Nor has the Captain more 
knowledge ; he has not taken one obfervation of the latitude; nor 
has he on board either fector or quadrant, with the ufe of which he 
is totally unacquainted. He is equally a ftranger to the ufe of fea 
charts, or the method of meafuring a fhip’s way by the log. In 
fine, he is a genuine boat-mafter, who finds his way in the day, by 
following the courfe of the fun ; and at night, by obfervation of the 
ftars. In cloudy weather, he fteers as well as he can, by the com- 
pafs, of which he knows not even the declination +. 1 am almoft 





———) 


* This extract is from the fecond tranflation, printed for Mefirs. 
Robinifons, 


¢ ‘The other tranflator fays variation. 
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Savary’s Letters on Greece. 379 
tempted to fancy him one of the pilots of the ancieat Greeks, and to 
fuppote that he was at the fiege of Troy, and that one of the fabu- 
lous deities has reftored him to life, to prove to us the truth cf the 
everlaiting voyages * of Homer’s heroes.—We give up, at leait for 
the prefent, all hope of reaching Crete. Wearied with fruitlefs 
ftruggles againft oppofing fortune, our Captain has juit turned his 

row toward Afia Minor.’ 

Our traveller was at length driven to Caffe! Roffo, an ifland 
firuated on the weft fide of a femicireular bay on the coaft of 
Caramania, or the ancient Lycia. ‘The poverty of the ifland, 
and the mifery of its inhabitants, can fcarcely be equalled. On 
the eaft fide of this bay, oppofite to the iiland, M. Savary found 
the ruins of a once magnificent city. The firtt object which 
attracted his attention, on approaebing the land, was a vaft am- 
phicheatre about 70 feet high, and with 80 rows of feats, one 
raifed above the other, floping; it is built with beautiful {tones, 
and with fuch folidity as to be proof againft the ravages of time, 
the arena alone having fuffered by the violence of the waves. 
Beyond this amphitheatre, M. Savary found a variety of ruins; 
among which he more minutely defcribes thofe of a fpacious 
building, that appears, from the huge columns, partly over- 
thrown and partly retaining their erect pofition, from the thick 
walls half demolifhed, highly finifhed cap:tals, and broken frag- 
meats of elegant cornices, to have been the remains of atemple, 
or other magnificent edifice confecrated to a deity. Act the ex- 
tremity of thefe vaft ruins, our traveller found tombs in perfect 
preiervation, many of them furrounded with columns fupport- 
ing domes of great folidity. We fhall not, however, anticipate 
the curious reader, whom we refer to the book for the ample de- 
fcription of the deplorable condition of this once rich and flou- 
rifhing city. Its harbour deftitute of fhips, its maznificent 
theatre without fpedtators, thofe piles of ruins, thofe tombs, 
defpoiled even of the bodies which they contained, infpire the 
traveller with curious reflections on the viciflitude of fortune, the 
ravages of time, and the cruelty and avarice of plundering con- 
qucrors, After adducing many arguments that this city muft 
have been deftroyed by an earthquake, and perhaps fubfequently 
plundered by the Tuiks, M. Savary enters into a long and 
learned inveftigation to determine that thefe ruins are thofe of 
the ancient Patara; famous on account of its temple of Apollo, 
which was as much celebrated for its riches and the refpect paid 
to its oracles as that of Delphos; he fupports his proofs by quo- 
tations from Strabo, Pomponius Mela, and Livy, not forgetting 
that Horace ence fung the Patarean Apollo. 

From the coaft of Lycia, M. Savary went to Rhodes: in his 
pefface thither, nothing material) occurred, except his meeting 
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* The other tranflation fays endle/s wanderings, 
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with prodigious flocks of fwans and cranes on their paffage tg 
Arabia. This circumftance aftonifhed us! Cranes certain] 
vifit Egypt in the winter; but we do not recollect that fwans 
have ever been deemed birds of paflage. The cranes, too, are 
defcribed as fwimming, which {eems egntrary to nature :—yet 
we cannot pretend to difpute the fact, | 

Contrary winds driving the veflel once more on the coaft of. 
Afia, into the Gulph of Macri, M. Savary here faw the ruins 
of Telmiflus, which he defcribes, together with the adjacent 
country. 

With fome difficulty, our traveller at length reached Rhodes, 
the ancient ftate of which he amply defcribes; he fhews alfo 
how the ambition of the Romans, the degeneracy of the mo- 
narchs of the lower empire, the fanaticifm of the Arabs, and 
deftructive earthquakes, have alternately laid wafte this once 
beautiful and rich ifland. The defpotifm of the Turks fucceed- 
ing thefe calamities, has utterly deftroyed the remaining monu- 
ments of fcience and of art. ‘The prefent town is built on the 
fite of the ancient city, occupying only the fourth part of its 
extent, and pofleffing no remarkable antiquities. The temples 
and theatres are levelled with the ground. Coloffufles, fmaller 
ftatues, and paintings, have all been deftroyed, or carried off by 
avaricious barbarians. Inftead of fpacious and regularly dife 
pofed ftreets, our traveller defcribes narrow and winding lanes; 
inftead of a fertile country, a defolate ifland; and inftead of a 
free, happy, and enlightened nation, he defcribes a flavifh, mi- 
ferable, and ignorant race. 

In his slleea from Rhodes, M. Savary vifited the ifland of 
Symé, famous for its fifhery of fponges, which is the only fup- 
port of its wretched inhabitants ; he fays, 

¢ Men, women and children, all know how to dive, and plunge 
into the waters in fearch of the only patrimony beftowed on them 
by nature. The men, efpecially, are inimitable in this dangerous 
art; they throw themfelves into the fea, and dive to a very great 
depth; but they frequently ftrain themfelves by retaining their 
breath too long, and, on coming out of the water, often vomit great 
quantities of blood. Sometimes they are in danger of deftruction 
from the monfters of the deep. The knife they carry in their hands 
would be but an inadequate weapon for their defence; but accuf- 
tomed perfectly to diftinguith objects through that pellucid element, 
as foon as they difcover the voracious fifh, they fhoot up with the 
greateft rapidity from a prodigious depth, and in an inftant are in 


their boat.’ 
Bad weather detaining our traveller a few days in the harbour 


of Symé, he made an excurfion into the country ; but as nothing 
material occurs here, we fhall follow him on his voyage, buf- 
feted by contrary winds, driven from ifland to ifland, and feeking 
Candia, as Ulyfles fought Ithaca, The Greek failors —_" 
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the fhip to be enchanted ; and in order to break the enchant- 
ment, a prieft was brought on board. As a fpecimen of this 
peculiar fuperftition, we thal] tranfcribe M. Savary’s defcription 
of the ceremony: 

‘ He [the prieft] * is now come on board, arrayed in the facer- 
dotal habit. In one hand he carries a cenfer, in the other a brufh + 
for fprinkling holy water. A long ftole hangs down his black gown. 
The length of his beard, the contraction of his brows, and his coni- 
cal cap, make him appear not unlike a magician himfelf. A young 
child ¢{ walks before him, carrying a bafon full of holy water. ‘The 
grave prieft 7s juft begun to befprinkle our apartments, without {paring 
any of the affiftants§. He has beftowed his benedi¢tions on all on 
board, the men, the mafts, and the ropes. He has repeated a power |{ 
of prayers and forms, to exorcife Satan, and diffipate his wicked 
enchantments. With his cenfer in his hand, and burning in it fra- 

rant aromatics, he has gone through every part of the fhip. Each 
of us has had his fhare; for each has been fmoked with the per- 
fumes iffuing from the facred cenfer.—After the ceremony was 
finifhed, the prieft held out a little bafon, into which we put fome 
pieces of money. He then took his leave, wifhing us a profperous 
voyage, and great happinefs. ‘The failors, thinking themfelves now 
difenchanted, feem quite happy. Can they not perceive, that their 
own unfkilfulnefs in the art of navigation is the only charm which 
retards their progrefs? No, doubtlefs ; fuch fagacity fuppofes an ex- 
tent of knowledge far beyond what they poffefs. Superitition is the 
daughter of ignorance. She is as old as the firft of the human race; 
nor will our lateft pofterity furvive her.’ 

The unbewitched failors proceeded on their voyage. Con- 
trary winds, however, drove them to Cafos, where our traveller 
defcribes a happy, though not a rich people, Cafos is fubjeét to 
the Turks, but they dare not inhabit it, becaufe it has no fort; 
the people therefore enjoy a tranquillity and liberty almoft un- 
known in the Archipelago. 

Sailing from Cafos, M. Savary, at length, arrived at Candia. 
His defcription of this ifland forms an abftraét of its hiftory from 
the earlieft times ; containing an account of its firft inhabitants, 
their government and manners ; the explication of thofe parts 
of its hiftory that are involved in fable, and the myfteries of the 
heathen mythology; the revolutions which it hath undergone, 
and the ftate in which it is at prefent. 

M. Savary is not lefs attentive to the manners and appear 
ance of the inhabitants, than to the other circumftdnces which 





* This extraé& is from the firft tranflation. 

+ The other tranflation fays a wefe/. The French word is gou- 
pillon, a bruth. 

1 The other tranflation fays a doy. § Byefanders. 

|] 1.€. 4 great number. 
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we have already mentioned. The following general defcription ® 
of the Cretan ladi:s, which follows that of the men, will vive 
our readers no unfavourable idea of the author’s gallantry and 
attachment to the fair f{ex: 

‘ In acountry where ftrength and dignity diftinguifh the men, 
you may well fuppofe, Madam, that grace and beauty adorn the 
women. ‘lheir drefs does not reftrain the growth of any part of 
their bodies, and their fhape therefore affumes thofe admirable pro- 
portions with which the hand of the Creator has graced his faireft 
workmanfhip on earth. ‘They are not all handiome or charming, 
But fome of them are beautiful, particularly the Turkifh ladies. In 
general, the Cretan women have a rifling throat, a neck gracefully 
rounded, black eyes, fparkling with animation, a fmall mouth, a 
fine nofe, and cheeks delicately coloured with the frefh vermillion of 
health. But the oval of their form is different from that of Eu- 
ropeans, and the character of their beauty is peculiar to their own 
nation. 1 would not prefume to draw a parallel between Cretan and 
European beauty. Beauty ever merits our praife and homage. But 
the fentiments which animate the heart, and difplay themfelves in 
the features and complexions of beauty, are what will ever determine 
its comparative excellence in the eyes of the man of fenfe and 
virtue,’ 

After a few more remarks, he adds, 

* Such, Madam, are the reflections of a traveller, who, by com- 
paring the various opinions and fentiments of different nations, en- 
deavours to diveit himfelf of prejudices, and thinks, that Nature 
alone, untortured by affeétation, and unfpoiled by art, is truly beau- 
tiful. But he does not prefume to fet an high value on bis reflec- 
tions; and hopes you will pardon him for prefuming to offer 
them.’ 

Leaving Candia, M. Savary propofed going to Conftanti- 
nople, but hearing that the plague was raging in that city, he 
changed his route, and defcribes, in a few words, the ifland of 
Meloz, with which the volume before us clofes, 

The author propofed to defcribe other iflands which be vifited 
in the Archipelago, but dying before be had put the laft hand 
to the remainder of his letters, the editor has not given them 
to the public. 

Mr. Elliot’s tranflation wants an Index, which that for Meff. 
Robin‘ons poffefles; this is counterbalanced by a very fenfible 
Preface to the former, as we before obferved, while the latter 
wants this advanrage. Farther we can not carry the compas 
rifon, as we have not the original at hand. _—_ 


— —— 
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* From Mr. Elliot’s tranflation. 
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Art. Il. Odfervations upon the Liturgy. With a Propofal for its 
Reform, upon the Principles of Chriitianity, as profefied and 
taught by the Church of England; and an Attempt to reconcile 
the Doctrines of the Angels’ Apoitacy and perpetual Punifhment, 
Man’s Fall and Redemption, and the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, to our Conceptions of the Divine Nature and Attributes. 
By a Layman of the Church of England *, late an under 
Secretary of State +. To which ¢s added, the Journals of the 
American Convention, appointed to frame an Ecclefiaftical Con- 
ftitution, and prepare a Liturgy for the Kpifcopal Churches in the 
United States. 8vo. 212 Pages. 3s. Boards. Debrett. 1789. 


HATEVER may be objected to our book of common 
prayer, it is, on the whole, an excellent formula of 

public devotion ; and might be compared to a garden, well laid 
out, and adorned with many beautiful plants; but there is no 
garden which does not produce weeds, from which it fhould, from 
time to time, be cleared. Accordingly, tt is the opinion of many 


judicious obfervers, that the heads and guardians of our eccle- 


fiaftical eftablifhment might do infinite honour to themfelves, 
and render the caufe of Chriftianity the greateft fervice, were 
they, for this purpofe, to fet the hoe of reformation to work ; 
and there is, perhaps, much reafon to apprehend, that fhould they 
hold out much longer againft the wifhes of an enlightened age, 
and refufe to make thofe reforms which are daily becoming more 
and more obvious and neceflary, their inflexibility will at alt 
produce the moft deftructive confequences. 

Dr, Prieftley thinks that the progrefs of free enquiry will ter- 
minate in the total overthrow of the eftablifhment; his prophetic 
eye fees, or heimagines, a vaft quantity of gunpowder accumu- 
lating, grain by grain, under the very foundations of our eccle- 
fiaftical fyftem, which, by fome accidental fpark, will violently 
explode; and overthrow, at once, Archbifhoprics, bithoprics, 
Deaneries, Prebends, Canonries, Archdeaconries, &c. We do 
not look with complacency for the accomplifhment of this pre- 
diction ; nor do we with to be fpeCtators of the confufion which 
it muft occafion ; and as the dignitaries of tne church muft with 
it-much lefs than others can be fuppofed to do, is it not rather 
ftrange that they do not endeavour to ftrengthen their eflablifh- 
ment, by making its articles and public fervice more conforme 
able to reafon, and to fcripture; the great ftandard of all? Do 
the cloud-cap’d cathedrals and the gorgeous palaces of our bishops 
reft on the Athanafian Creed ? Wouid not its removal from the 
Liturgy ftrengthen rather than fhake their foundations? Judicious 
amendments may contribute to preferve, but cannot, we fhould 





* William Knox, Efq. ¢ In the late American De- 
Cc4 think, 


partment. 
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think, injure the eftablifhed religion. By taking out of this 
noble edifice, the fandy and mouldering ftones of error, and by 
replacing them with the adamant of truth, they may infure its 
perpetuity. 

The hints, therefore, that Mr. Knox, the author of thefe 
Obfervations, (with thofe of many other writers) has here thrown 
out, refpecting a review and reform of the common prayer, de- 
ferve ferious attention. He writes on this fubject, not with the 
afperity of a fectary, but with the mildne(s of a fiiend to the na~ 
tional church; and has pointed out, in a difpaffionate and agreeable 
manner, many defects in the Liturgy, which evidently require 
amendment. Anxious for its profperity and reputation, he 
longs to have its public fervice rendered lefs obje€tionable,. 

Unlike his namefake, ‘fohn Knox, of reforming memory, he 
is not for any violent alterations. He propofes no change in the 
conftitution or difcipline of the church; he merely fuggefts the 
propriety of removing a few expreffions from the Liturgy, which 
he thinks it can very well fpare. He would however expunge, 
without hefitation, that opprobrium of orthodoxy, the Athanafian 
creed*, and, though profeffing himfelf a trinitarian, he would 
reject the Nicene creed likewife ; becaufe neither are drawn in 
terms of {cripture, nor can be proved to have been ufed in the 
primitive church. In the apoftles’ creed, he feems diflatisfied 
with the holy cathelic church, the communion of faints; would leave 
out, he defcended into hell; and alter the phrafe fitting at the RIGHT 
HAND of God, for, fays he, ‘hereby we exprefs a belief that 
God has hands.’ But many will think this laft objection fri- 
volous. Who, poflefled of the leaft refle€tion, ever underftood 
thefe words literally? Of the Deity, we muft, for the moft part, 
fpeak figuratively. 

With more reafon, he intimates the impropriety of the petitions. 
jn the litany being addrefed to Chrift rather than to the Father; 
for in no one place in the New Teflament has he held himfelf 
forth as the great obje& of prayer ; but exprefsly commands his 
difciples to pray #0 THE FATHER, in his name, and is reprefented 
by his apoftles as our Mediator and Advocate wiTH the Father. 
He fhould boldly, therefore, have recommended the removal of 
every thing from this admired compofition which militates againft 
this idea, and not have contented himfelf with propofing, 
in the 2d and 3d petition, the change of the word God for 
Lternal, and in the 4th, to read, O holy and glorious Trinity, 
father, Son, and Holy Ghoft, one God bleffed for ever more: for 
thefe are alterations without amendments. Eternal Son and 
eternal Holy Ghoff are phrafes equally unfcriptural with the word 





* Mr. Knox thinks that this creed has made more deiits than 
all the oppofers of Chriftianity. | 
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erfon; and to the ufe of the word trinity even Calvin objected, . 
on this ground. ; he 
On fome other particulars, Mr. Knox very properly animad- 
yerts ; but after thus employing himfelf in the ferious bufinefs of 
reformation, he dafhes away into the regions of conjefture and 
hypothefis, We have endeavoured to follow him ; but we can- 
not fay chit his airy flight has given us much pleafure. The fub- 
jects which he here difcuffes, are, from their very nature and the 
fcanty information about them in fcripture, fo prefled with diffi- 
culties, that every attempt at explanation is open to fome objec- Rat 
tions. Concerning the FALLEN ANGELS, we have fcarcely any i 
thing; and of the FALL OF MAN, very little. Mr. Knox laughs, 
not improperly, at the vulgar notion conveyed by {fcripture 
prints, of a large fnake twined round an apple-tree, and pre- 
fenting Eve with an apple: but it is eafier, in this matter, to 
Jauch at erroneous conceptions, than to unveil the truth, We 
with the late Mr. Farmer (the author of a Di/ertation on Chrift’s 
Temptation, and other ingenious and learned works) had favoured 
the public with a Diflertation likewife, on the Temptation of our 
general mother by the ferpent. The learned world is in great want 
of fomething ably written on the hagiag chapters of the book of forst hace | 
Genefis. Great learning is requifite for this undertaking; we _s 
cannot therefore fubfcribe to the compliment which this gentle- 
man pays himfelf, p. §7. 
* That sat acquaintance with human policy which his fituation » i 
(as under fecretary of ftate) gave him, may have led him into a 
train of thinking which may enable him better to develope the 


mazes of celeftial end infernal polity, than the moft ftudious and 
contemplative way of life could have done.’ 


He fuppofes that the fall of the angels was fubfequent to the 
creation of man*, and that the caufe of their fall was their en- 
deavours to excite this mew creature to difobey the divine com- 
mands. He imagines that Lucifer’s reafon for undertaking the 
feduction of our firft parents, was the prefcience which he and 
the other angels were permitted to acquire of man’s deftination 
and future exaltation above them ; whereby his pride (he being | 
of the firft order) was fo alarmed, and his indignation fo ex- Vie 
cited, that he formed in his mind the ftratagem of mifleading e 1: 
man to offend againft his Maker, in order to prevent his exalta- 
tion. With this intention, he came to Eden, in the fhape of 


——— 
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* His reafons for this fuppofition are curious : 

‘ If angels had fallen ieloes man was made, it could not have 
been faid with truth by David and St. Paul that man was made a 
little lower than then: ;—befides, St. Paul afferts in his Epiftle te the 
Corinthians, man’s fuperiority to the fallen angels ; Do ye not know 
that the faints fall judge the world?—Do ye not know that we fpall 
Judge angels ?? 

thofe 
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thofe angels who were the meflengers of God to our firft parents, 
which was that of a flying dravon, furrounded with luminous 
rays, (How ts this to be proved?) and thus beguiled them. Set. 
ting the matter in this light, he finds an excufe for their viola- 
tion of God’s commands, removes the charge of difbelief, and 
voluntary difobedience, and leaves them the objects of compaf- 
fion and mercy ; while the infolent prefumption and bafe treach- 
ery of Lucifer and his aflociates render them, for ever, fubjected 
to the Divine difpleafure, and exclude them from all title to his 
favour and forgivenefs. 

Here, however, we muft remark, without taking notice of 
other objections to which this hypothefis is liable, that, if the 
crime of the fr/? pair was in itfelf fo inconfiderable as Mr. Knox 
makes it, their punifhment feems to have -been too great. Ac- 
cording to this account, they could fcarcely be faid to have dif- 
obeyed. They might have concluded, if Lucifer was not to be 
diftinguifhed from one of thofe angels who bore the Divine com- 
mands, that the prohibition was withdrawn, and that now they 
had a permiffion to eat; and does it comport with our ideas of 
Divine juftice to punifh new inexperiénced creatures, by banifh- 
ment from Paradife, dy.making them inhabitants of a curfed 
world, and by death itfelf, for a mere miftake? or does this ac- 
count of the fall of man accord with the hiltory of Redemption? 

As one end of man’s creation was to put the virtue of angels 
to the proof, fo Mr. Knox confiders the redemption by Chrift as 
defigned to fill up the void in the celeftial choirs, which the 
apoitacy of Lucifer and his affociates had occafioned. Ase we 
hence to infer that heaven will admit only a certain number; 
and that the multitude of the fallen angels was fo preat, that all 
the fouls of men who are to be faved by Chrift, will only fill this 
void? Where do thofe books, which Chriftians receive as the 
bafis of faith, lay down, or even intimate, fuch a doctrine? 

Mr. Knox’s explanation of the phrafe, in the imace of God, 
tending to thew (to ufe his own words, p. 7g.) that every man 
appears to be @ TRINITY within himjelf, that hence he might de- 
duce a Trinity in the Divine nature, will, we believe, give little 
fatisfaction to any judicious and intelligent reader. 

In fhort, however laudable his intention may be, Mr. Knox 
feems to have undertaken the difcuffion of topics to which he ts 
unequal, and on which we have thus been prompted to dwell, in 
hopes that fome able biblical fcholar (not an enthufialt, or 
myftic, for fuch would foon give us enough of it) will oblige us 
with the hiftary of the ferpent. 

The Journals of the American Convention, which are added 
as an Appendix, contain the hiftory of the toleration and fettie- 
ment of the Epifcopal church in the United States; and the 
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eorrefpondence with our Prelates refpecting the ordination of 
American Bifhops. To this we fhall have occafion to refer-in a 


{ubfequent article. Moo-y. 


——— 


Art. 1V. The Book of Common Prayer, and Admrniftration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies, as revifed and pro- 
poled to the Ufe of the Proteftant Epifcopal Church, at a Conven- 
tion of the faid Church in the States of New York, New Jerfey, 
Penntylv ania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, held in Philadelphia, from September 27th to OGober 7th 
1785. 8vo. 4s. Boards. Philadeiphia printed; London, re- 


printed for Debrett. 1789. 


Prorkse ¢ of Prayer for public worfhip appear to be attended 
with fo many advantages, that we wonver at thofe Chriftian 
churches, who altogether exclude, rather than at thofe who 
admit them. A well-compofed Liturgy ferves to facilitate 
Divine worfhip, gives the laity a mere immediate part in 
prayer, and fecures, in all places, as far as this goes, a decent 
fervice. We mention thefe particulars with no view of de- 
preciating extemporary or free-prayer, for which, we are per- 
fuaded, much may be faid; and which, when conduéted by men 
of real fenfe and piety, cannot fail of exciting true devotion: 
but when we recollect what abilities and felf-pofleffion it re- 
quires in the officiating minifter, how many circumftances may 
contribute to derange the ideas and intraduce confufion ; and 
moreover when we recolle€&t what rhapfodies and incoherencies 
we have fometimes heard, inftead of PRAYER, we have been 
dtipofed to think that it would be prudent in all churcbes to ad- 
mit at leaft a few fixed furms, though there may be reafons for 
not having the whole fervice entirely to contitt of them. 

We were, therefore, not difpleafed at the fight of an Aymerican 
Common- Prayer Book ; and we think this tranf-atlantic Pro- 
teltant Epifcopal Church could not hive adopted a better model 
than the Liturgy of the Church of England. On this, how- 
ever, tne American Epifcopalians have “confiderably improved, 
by retrenching fuperfluities, and expunging many paflages which 
have long appeared to the reflecting part of mankind objeétion- 
able; and we cannot but be of opinion that they would have 
Carried their reformation {till further than they have done, had 
they not been afraid of offending our right reverend Prelates, 
from whom their Bifhops were to receive ordination; and who 
gave the Americans to underftand that their prayer to this pur- 
pofe could not be granted, uniefs the new church agrced with 
the old in doctrine and difcipline. The great do€trines are ine 
deed retained ; and, in fum and ude it is the fame with 


our Liturgy, Wherein it differs, it may gratify our readers to 
be 
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be informed. It will not be expefed of us to point out every 
little variation ; but we will mention what may be fufficient to 
give a general idea of the whole. 

To begin with the “rticées of Religion, though placed at the 
end of the prayers: thefe are reduced from thirty-nine to twenty 
in number ; the doétrines, however, are of the fame caft with 
thofe of the church of England, but rather lefs exceptionably 
expreffed. Their firft article (which includes the fubftance of 
our fift five), though it aflerts a Trinity, does not declare, as 
ours do, the three perfons of one fubftance, power, and eternity. 
There are other alterations which we have not room to {pecify. 

In going through the book, we obferved that the commination 
or curfing Afh-lV cdnefday fervice, the Aibanafian and Nicene Creeds, 
were altogether omitted *; and the words, he de/cended into hell, 
expunged from the Apoftles’ Creed. In the Ze Deum for, thou 
didft not abhor the virgin’s womb, the American Epifcopalians 
read, thou didft humble thyfelf to be born of a pure virgin. From 
the Miniftration of Infant Baptifm, they have expunged that 
claufe which obliges the fponfors to engage that the child who 
is to be baptifed fhould renounce the devil and all his works, &c.; 
from the Form of Matrimony they have ftruck out, with my body 
I thee worfbip; from the Burial Service, the fure and certain hope ; 





* They are fo in the book before us, but we fear, neverthelefs, 
that the American church has not got rid of both of them. This, as 
the title fhews, is the Book of Common Prayer as fettled in 1785 ; but 
at the Convention in the following year, it appears by the Journals 
annexed to Mr. Knox’s OL/fervations, &c. of which we have given 
fome account in the former article, that in confequence of the re- 
monftrances of the Prelates of England, the Convention debated 
thefe points afrefh, and re-admitted the Nicene Creed, and the ex- 
punged article refpecting Chrift’s decent into hell into the Apoftles’ 
Creed. The Archbifhops plead for the two difcarded Creeds, as re- 
JSpeGable for their antiquity ; and obferve of the de/cent into hell, * that 
it was an article which was thought neceflary to be inferted with a 
view to a particular herefy in a very early age of the church, and has 
ever fince had the venerable fan@ion of univerfal reception.’ But here 
it might be afked, are we, in our fearch after truth, and in forming 
our religious fentiments, to overlook reafon and fcripture, from a 
Superftitious refpe& for antiquity? Might not the Papift fay of the 
doétrine of Tranfubftantiation, and the Pagan of Polytheifm, that 
they are venerable for their antiquity? and if our Bifhops could fay 
nothing more in behalf of the Athanafian and Nicene Creeds, had 
they not much better have faid nothing? How, likewife, we beg 
Jeave to afk, can an article, fo long and fo often objected to, be faid 
to have had the venerable fan@ion of univerfal reception? We cannot 
likewife avoid noticing the difference between our prefent right re- 
verend Prelates and Archbifhop Tillotfon, who, refpecting the Atha- 
nafian Creed, wifhed that the church was fairly rid of it. 
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and from the Prayer for the Clergy, the introductory addrefs, O 

thou who alone workeft great marvels; on which we have heard 

{ome, who meant to be witty, remark, that even the church it- 

felf allows it to be a marvellous thing to endue a Bifhop with 
race. For the word pricf, they uniformly read minifeer. 

From thefe few fpecimens, our readers may judge, what fort 
of alteration our Book of Common Prayer underwent in the 
Committee appointed by the American Convention, for the pur- 
pofe of revifing the Liturgy, and of rendering it confiftent with 
the American revolution, and the conftitutions of the refpective 
ftates. 

In the room of thofe fervices in our Liturgy which refpec 
political events, they have fubftituted * A Form of Prayer and 
Thankfgiving to Almighty God, for the ineftimable Bleffings of 
Religious and Civil Liberty, to be ufed yearly on the 4th Day of 
July’ (the date of American independence), 

This is followed by another, which is exceedingly proper, 
and meets our entire approbation, viz. § A Form of Prayer and 
Thankfgiving to Almighty God, for the Fruits of the Earth and 
all the other Bleffings of his merciful Providence; to be ufed 
yearly on the firft Thurfday in November.’ 

This is a fort of religious celebration of harve/? home. 

They have likewife added a Form of Prayer for the Vifitation of 
Prifoners, as ufed in the church of Ireland. 

The American Liturgy has farther improved on the Englifh, 
in the appointment of the Leflons, and in arrangement of the 
Pfalter Pfalms+. To thefe are added metrical Pfalms and 
Hymns for the Purpofes of Pfalmody, which appear to be a col- 
letion from various authors. Three are the compofition of 
Addifon, and feveral are from Dr. Watts, whofe tranflations of 
the Pfalms are generally ufed in the chapels of the Diflenters. 

Amid the many verbal alterations which we have noticed, we 
were furprifed to find the beginning of the Collect, Prevent us, O 
Lord, &c, unaltered, as the word prevent bears a very different 
meaning to what it formerly did. 

After having given this brief account of this revifed Form of 
Prayer, it may be proper to remind our readers that it is not 
eftablifhed, but only propofed to the ufe of the American Epifco- 
pal Church. It may, probably, undergo further alterations, and 
be brought nearer to the fimple ftandard of the New Teftament. 
The Committee employed in this revifal of the Common Prayer 
deferve commendation for what they have done, and for the mo- 
defty and humility with which they fpeak of their labours, at 
the conclufion of their preface, © They hope the whole will 


a 





* Wherever the Bible-tranflation appeared preferable to the old 
tranflation, it has been adopted, 
be 
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be received and examined by every true member of the church, 
and every fincere Coriftian, with a meek, candid, and charitable 
frame of mind; without prejudices and prepofleffions; ferioufly 
confidering what Chri/iianity is, and what the truths of the Gofpel 
are.’ 

Thefe are particulars which all thofe who are appointed to com- 
pofe Public Forms thould ferioufly confider, and to which the 
ought molt (crupuloufly to attend. In al] doétrines of difficule 
comprehenfion, we fhould adhere to the language of Scripture as 
clofely as poffible ; and care fhould be taken to avoid {uch ex- 
planations of what is deemed my fterious, as might caufe divifions, 
Metaphyfical fubtleties fhould have no place in a fervice de- 
fizned for the ufe of the multitude. M. 60-y¥ 





Art. V. Infancy, or the Management of Children, a Dida&tic Poem, 
in Six Books. By Hugh Downman, M.D. 12mo. 155 Pages. 
zs. 6d. fewed. Printed at Edinburgh; and fold in London by 
Robinfons, &c. 1788. 


E have already fpoken of the three firft divifiors of Dr. 

Downman’s poem (Rev. vols. |]. and liti.), and in 

terms of approbation. He informs us, in an advertifement, that 

the three laft books have been written fome years; and that a 

new edition of the former being required, be has been induced 
to revife, correct, unite, and publifh the whole. 

Of didaétic compofitions in verfe, the Georgics of Virgil are 
confefledly the firft. Hefiod was Virgil’s model, and Armitrong 
is Dr. Downman’s. We cannot fay, indeed, of the lattér as 
was obferved of the former, that he has far excelled his mafer: 
he certainly has not equalled him, but he had many difficulties 
to encougier. The Mantuan poet hzs been fpoken of as ‘* tofi- 
ing his dung about with dignity:” the Britifh bard may be re- 
prefented as compofing his panado with a becoming grace. In 
other words, the directions laid down by Dr. Downman for the 
management of children, are excellent, and worthy of particular 
attention. But, itill, we muft object, in fome meafure, to the 
fubjeét-matter of the work before us, although the execution of 
it is occafionally brilliant.—A painter may colour with the 
warmth of a Guido or a Titian; but if he chufes his fubjects 
from among the works of the Flemifh mafters,—whofe pictures 
prefent us with an image of Nature, indeed; but of Nature in 
her rude and unpo!:fhed ftate—his tints will {carcely be admired 
fo much as they would be if exhibiting the graces of the Italian 
fchools. 

Dr. Downman, however, fo repeatedly ftarts from the path 
in which he had originally chofen to wander (that of Epifode), 
and prefents us with fo many pleasing and variegated flowers, 
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that we cannot but admire, in this particular, the juftnefs and the 
elegance of his tafte. The following truly poetical invocation | 
to the Mufe, and apoftrophe to the poets of ancient and modein | 
times, will evince the truth of our remark: 


‘ Thus far the Mufe Dida&tic hath affay’d 
Her purpos’d theme, feattering before the fteps 
Of Truth and Science, o’er their toilfome paths, 
The not unfrequent flower ; the fweets which bloom 
On thofe delicious banks for ever green, 
Fed by tranflucent rills which murmuring fweep 
O’er fands of gold; where Fancy, lovelieft Nymph, 
Delighted ftrays, or with the Sylvan powers, 
Dryads, and Fauns, difporting, joins the dance, 
And fings her wildeft note; or filent ftands, 
Her roving eye, her giddy ftep enthrall’d, 
Attentive to Minerva’s heavenly voice, 
Enamour’d of her wifdom ; and from Her 
Receives the potent wand by Judgment form’d, 
And waves it o’er her works, which thence remain 
Unfading and immortal. Reft not here, 
O Virgin, fill be infant man thy theme; 
And what of clothing, what of exercife 
He needs, relate: nor his difeafes {corn 
With hand benign to paint, and teach the cure, 

‘ Thou wilt not, if the fharp inclement air 
Of cold neglect freeze not thy vital warmth, 
And in the cave of folitude faft bind 
Thy wings afpiring, which fhall fhed their plumes 
Of varied dye, or fold thee ever round 
In fullen indignation. Rather far 
From thee be thoughts Itke thefe! Stoop not thy foul 
To fears of vulgar nature; high above 
This fordid earth dire& thy piercing eye, 
And view where rear’d beyond the gulph of Death 
Stands Fame’s refulgent dome, to living Wight 
Aye inaccefible. Still, as of yore 
‘Thou fought’ft th’ Afcrean, or the Mantuan Bard, 
Thy viSons fpread before my raptured fight, 
And foothe my ear with thofe celeflial ftrains, 
Which on Olympus’ lofty top reclined, 
Charm Jove himfelf: while virtue, reafon, truth, 
Humanity, and love, each found applaud, 
And blefs th’ unproftituted lyre. Oh! hail 
Ye pure, ethereal Bards, who nobly ftoop’d 
To teach mankind! who round the flowing locks 
Of fancy, caft the facred wreath, inwove 
Py the fair fingers of Utility, 
Which fcorns caprice, and whim, amufive toys, 
And trifles vain, th’ unprofitable gawds 
Which catch the light and airy mind of Youth, 
Or vacant Pleafure ! Haii again ye Bards! 
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Nor only ye of Greece and Rome, who firft 

Stole from the crowd profane my chaftened thoughts, 
And as I gazed upon your page, infpired 

The holy frenzy of ambitious love, 

Aiming with ardent, but fuccefslefs toil, 

To emulate your beauties! Ye too hail 

Ye Sons of Britain! Mafters of the fong ! 

Thou AxENsIDE, late wept by every Mufe, 
Whofe fkilful hand unlock’d the facred fource 
Of mental pleafure, founded in the new, 

The graceful, and fublime! Nor blind to worth, 
Tho’ ftill upon this wave-worn fhore it ftand 

Of troublous life, by envy’s blafts aflail’d, 

Be thou ungreeted, ARMsTRONG, in my verfe, 
Thou Parent of the Prophylactic Lay ! 

Nor Mason, thou, whofe polith’d tafte inftru&s 
To form the Englifh Garden, mingling art, 
With rural wildnefs, and fimplicity ! 

Nor Bearrie, Friend of Truth, whofe Gothic harp, 
As if from magic touch, emits fuch tones, 

That e’en Apollo might his lyre forget, 

And wonder at the harmony ; while pleafed, 

In Edwin’s ripening Genius, we behold 

The progrefs of thy own! Hail too, ye Friends 
Of Nature and the Mufe, of foul refined, 

Of judgment uninpair’d, by flavifh Art 
Unmanacled, who feeling, dare confefs 

The pleafure which Ye feel! who mid the fcenes 
Of calm retirement, from the genuine cup 
Neétareous, virtue-crown’d, drink true delight! 
While the mad riotous crew at diftance heard, 
Difturb not your pure ears, nor aught infpire 
But pity and contempt! To you alone 

Thefe Bards have fung, to you alone I fing.’ 


The addrefles to his feveral friends, particularly thofe in the 
medical line, are proofs of an ingenuous and liberal mind. We 
will tranfcribe the lines addrefled to the Dodtors Cullen and 
Milman (two phyficians of very confiderable note), as inftances 
of the noble and difinterefted conduct which we fo greatly ap- 


prove: 
¢ And fay, wilt thou (to whom long fince had flow’d 
The grateful ftrain, if apprehenfive doubt 
Had not fhrunk fearful from the public eye, 
And dreaded ledt thy praifes fhould appear 
Link’d to our flighted numbers ;) Say, wilt Thou, 
Cutcen! Unrivall’d Mafter of thy art! a 
Of foul acute, throughout the winding maze 
Of every devious fyftem, to purfue 
And mark the fteps of error! By whofe aid 
Edina rears her Academic palm ! 
While to thy precepts liftening, gathers round 
Attentive Youth from each far-diftant fhore, . 
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And bigot envy droops beneath the ray 
Of thy fuperior luftre! In whofe heart 
Dwells candour, inmate of the truly great, 
And modeft diffidence. Whom judgment fage, 
By long experience taught, directs to fix 
‘The bounds of theory, ne’er own’d a guide 
But where obfervance faithfully fevere 
Hath ceas’d to pry; yet by her labours kkill’d, 
As with a glance, nicely to feparate 
What vulgar minds, by feeming likenefs caught, 
Abfurdly blend ; and deem thy condué rath, 
Till they behold with wonder health array 
Thofe cheeks in rofy mantle, lately view’d 
As death’s pale harbingers. For to thy eye 
Memory her faireft tabiet fwift prefents, 
And method gives that readinefs of thought 
By them afcrib’d to fancy, but which fprings 
From painful application. Say wilt Thou 
Accept our tributary verfe? Thou wilt. 
For in thy breaft the fofter graces dwell, 
Nor hath Philofophy with ftern controul 
Leffen’d the milder virtues of the Man ; 
Thine is the breath fincere of friendfhip, thine 
Compaflion’s unaffected ardour, thine 
"The Hufband’s and the Father’s tender love, 
And warm benevolence incircling all.’ 
* * * * 

¢ To thee, whom laudable Ambition fires, 
Surmounting every obftacle, to climb 
The height of {cience, rivalling the fame 
Of Arbuthnot, or Garth, or learned Mead: 
With whom in life’s gay morn my heart inwove 
A bond of union, which no power but death 
Can e’er untwine: whofe warm, whofe liberal voice 
Hath oft approved my ftrains, in this perchance 
Too partial, yet humane, and in the fon 
Contemplating the Friend: This verfe, to thee, 
Mitman! as.worthier of thy claflic ear, 
I now devote ; nor would I on thy time 
Sacred to public good, or ftudious thought, 
Intrude the futile levities of wit, 
Or ufelels elegance, howe’er refin’d.” 


What an example to the learned and fcientific world! While 
many of its members are endeavouring to render each other ri- 
diculous in the public eye; while they are torn by envious and 
malignant paffions at the fight of excellence in ancther; while, 
in fhort, we often fee them fo thoroughly contemptible as to 
“* ficken even if a friend prevail ;” Dr. Downman ftands forth 
the panegyrift of certain of his medical brethren, the warm and 
ftrenuous affertor of their ability in the healing art !—The other 
oblations at the fhrine of friendfhip are equally valuable. 

Rev. May, 1789. Dd Our 
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Our readers will perceive, from the foregoing extraéts, that 
the epifodical parts of the poem are, as we have already inti- 
mated, extremely beautiful. We are under the neceffity, how- 
ever, of obferving in fumming up the character of the work, 
that there are fome errors of expreffion in it, and alfo a few 
harfh and unpolifhed lines. But where the general merit is fo 
prevalent, it might be deemed invidious to point them out. The 
author, like Baron Haller, is a twofold fon of Apollo, and we 
accordingly owe him particular refpect: for to call on that 
deity in his medical charaQer, Medere Pean! as the ancients 
wre accuftomed to fay, is not, alas! unufual with fome fun BR 





Art. VI. The ddventures of Telemachus, the Son of Ulyfes. Tranf- 
Jated into Blank Verfe. By John Canton, late private Secretary 
to the Marquifs of Rockingham. 4to. 25 Pages. 2s. Debrett, 
&ce. 1788. 


N his Dedication to the Earl Fitzwilliam, the author ftyles 
this tranflation, an * attempt to fhew, how forcibly Blank 
Verfe will convey to an Englifh ear, the majeftic fimplicity of 
Fenelon’s harmonious profe.’—The tranflator, therefore, thal} 
firft afford our readers a fpecimen of the Englifh mufic that he 
has added to the French notes of Fenelon ; and we will not an- 
ticipate their feelings by previous obfervations: only remarking 
that we think the paflage which we have feleéted is one of the 
moft poetical, and moft happily rendered, of the whole compofi- 
tion: 
* Soon at Calypfo’s grotto they arrive ; 
Where all around Telemachus beheld 
Aftonifh’d, every charm to blefs the fight 
By ruftic, fweet fimplicity adorn’d. 
Nor marble columns foaring to the roof, 
Nor well carv’d ftatues burfting into life, 
Nor bold touch’d efforts of the painter’s fkill, 
Nor gold nor filver caught the ravifh’d eye; 
But vaulted chambers in the grot were hewn, 
With fea-born thells and rock- work crufted o’er; 
Whilft a young vine, with purple tapeftry, 
Extended equally around the walls 
Its fpreading branches and its tender fhoots. 
The gentle Zephyrs with their cooling breath 
Blew from the grotto Pheebus’ fcorching beams. 
Springs of pure water, murm’ring thro’ the meads, 
Refrething violets and amaranths, 
Form’d in their winding courfes nat’ral baths, 
Whofe brightnefs yielded not to cryftal clear. 
A thoufand native flowers of lovely hue 
Enamell’d o’er the carpet’s verdant green 
‘That round the grotto ran: a wood there f{prung 
Of tufted trees that golden apples bore ; 
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And in all feafons {pread its bloffoms forth, 

O’er hill and valley breathing {weet perfume: 

A feeming night the fhading branches form’d, 
Thro’ whofe intwinings Phebus ne’er cou’d pierce ; 
Crowning the beauteous meadows with delight. 
‘The warbling birds in conftant melody 

Join’d their {weet mufic to the rivulet, 

That noify fell in quick and foaming ftreams 
From the green mantling fummit of a rock, 

And fporting wanton thro’ the meadows ran. 

The grotto of the goddefs brightly fix’d 

Upon the gentle rifing of a hill, 

Gaz’d o’er the fea, that oft was clear and {mooth; 
Oft rofe in lofty mountains to the fky ; 

And vainly angry with repelling rocks 

Roar’d, fwell’d, and burft its fury on their fides. 
A winding river thro’ the country flow’d, 

With blooming iflands thickly ftudded o’er, 

Edg’d round with flowering limes and poplars tall 
That rear’d their ftately fammits to the clouds. 
Between the banks the fhining currents play’d ; 
Some with rapidity their waters roll’d ; 

Some gliding foft in fecret ftole along; 

Others with ferpentine and mazy round, 

Back toward the place return’d from whence they {prung, 
Unwilling ftill the charming {pot to lofe. 

Far off the hills and mountains in the clouds, 
Hiding their heads, prefented to the view 

Fantaitic forms that yielded frefh delight. 

The neighbouring hills with cluft’ring vines were {pread, 
Whofe {welling grapes, in richeft purple dy’d, 
Hung down in rich feftoons ; th’ extending leaves 
To hide the growing treafure idly ftrove, 
‘That lowly bow’d the branches with its weight. 
O’er the wide view the rich pomegranate rofe, 
Th’ olive and fig-tree, with an endlefs ftore 
Of richeft kind luxuriant, and far f{pread 
One univerfal garden to the eye.’ 


Underftanding that a continuation of this work is intended, 
we earneftly recommend it to the author, to ftudy the meafures 
of Milton and Shakefpeare ; in which, he will find that blank 
verfe admits a much greater variety of numbers, than he feems, 
at prefent, to attribute to it. From its very nature, and from 
the perpetual recurrence of couplets, rhyme is, in fome degree, 
monotonous, even in the werks of the beft poets; for which 
reafon, we cannot think it the moft eligible mode of verfion in 
epic poetry: yet blank verfe muft be vigoroufly fuftained, and 
carefully guarded from falling into meannefs of di€tion, as well 
as preferved from inelegant a(perities of verfification. Obliged 
aS we are, by the duties of our office, to deliver a fair and im- 
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partial opinion, we are forry to obferve, that many fuch tref- 
pafles occur in the work before us. The relation of the appear- 
ance of Felemachus before the King of Sicily, affords an ex- 
ample of a bolder liberty taken with the laws of accent and 
quantity, than we ever remember to have witneffed, in fo nar- 
row a compafs, as the ftrange ‘* committing fhort and long” 
with the name of ANCHISES, within eight lines of each other; 


¢ To facrifice us both upon the tomb 

Of Anchifes: their blood, faid he, will flow,’ &c. 
| * * * * 

¢ And all their minds upon the aé were bent 
Before Anchifes’ tomb they quickly led.’ &c. 


7 A boy at fchool would fuffer for the offence againft the Vir- 
gilian name of Anchifes, reduced to Anchifes in the firft in- 
ftance; and rightly, but inconfiftently, extended, as if on the 
rack, or on the bed of Procruftes, to Anchifes in the laff. We 
are forry to fay that nothing can be more mean and profaic than 


the eight lines that follow the above. 
In the annexed paflage, the firft five or fix lines have fome 


merit ; but we cannot admire the profaic character of the eight 
or ten that are fubfequent to them: 


* Meanwhile the deftin’d facrifice he ftay’d, 
And orders iffu’d to repel th’ attack 
That Mentor had forewarn’d ; the aged men 
And feeble women on all fides were feen, 
Trembling thro’ fear, with children clinging round, 
And bath’d in tears, who to the city fled. 
‘The lowing oxen and the bleating flocks 
Their fertile paftures left and came in droves ; 
Whofe numbers far the houfing-room excell’d 
Allotted for their ufe ; the people rais’d 
So wild a tumult as they crowded in, 
They underftood not what each other faid: 
Amid the loud diforder fome miftook 
Strangers for friends; while others madly ran 

They knew not whither: but the higher fort, 
(Thinking themfelves far wifer than the reft) 
Judg’d Mentor an impoftor, who had fram’d 
A falfe prediction to preferve his life.’ 

Every poetical reader muft feel the inaccuracy and lownefs of 
expreflion in, the droves | 

© Whofe numbers far the houfing-room excell’d [for exceeded } 
Allotted for their ule’ . 


They muft equally feel the poverty and meannefs of 
‘ others madly ran 


as 


9 








They knew not whither: but the higher fort, 
(Thinking them(elves far wifer than the reft)’ &c. 


which lines are fcarcely above the ftyle of Sternhold and Hopkins. 
We 
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We are unwilling to multiply the enumeration of errors; but 


we muft notice the following : 
—— ‘i’ the realm 


Of Antiphates, King o’ the Leftrigons ;” 
who is, like Anchifes, mifcalled,—or, rather, unlike; for the 
quantity of his name, Antiphates, is prolonged; while, in one 
inftance at leaft, that of Anthiles is abbreviated. We perceive 
alfo many harfh elifions, moft eafily curable; fuch as, — 

« Of great Ulyffes, th’ image of his fire.’ 


The line would have been better in profe, as well as in poetry, 
without the barbarous #4’ before image. 
In p. 10. ver. 230—1, we read, 
‘ Whom fhe by golden apples that were pluck’d 
I’ the Hefperian garden, eafily 0 ercame.’ 
In what an ill-cultivated garden, fprings the /econd blafted 
flower of poetry! 
V. 326. * On one fide rais’d the Cyclops to my view, 
That monftrous giants are, who feed on men; 
fEneas and the Trojan feet, he plac’d 
On th’other, failing now upon that coait. 
Highly incens’d againft the Greeks, their hands 
Thefe Trojans gladly would imbrue, he cry’d, 
In the fireaming blood of fage Ulyfes’ fon ;’ 
Not to mention the elifion in the 4th line, what a halting verfe 
is the laft !-Among other elifions, a moft ungraceful one occurs 
in p. 12. ver. 268. 
‘ His veffel, /ported to the winds, was loft 
And bury’d ’neath the waves’—— 
As examples of meannefs of expreffion, particularly debafing 
the ‘* eafy vigour” and dignity of blank verfe, we fhall only 
point out the houfewifely cares of Calypfo, in telling Tele- 


machus that 
-——<* the needful time is come 


For due repofe and fhifting garments wet,’ 
and afterward providing | 
——* frefo apparel needful for them laid.’ 
The converfation, too, of the goddefs, is equally elegant: 
——‘ Telemachus, fhe cry’d, 
To fatisfy my curiofity, 
roceed’! ! 
Of careleffnefs and inelegance we fhall copy but two inftances, 
The firft occurs in p. 15. ver. 353: 


‘ She fomething faw that feem’d to her divine 
That couch’d within him’ 





How much better would a flight tranfpofition render the firft line, 
Something fhe faw, &c. 
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The very fame negligence, or want of tafte, appears in the 
laft page of the pamphlet, ver. 596. 
——* A fhip he fitted out 
To fafely place us on our country’s fhore.’ 
We can hardly help reading, and wonder how the autho? 


could help writing, 
Safely to place us, &c. 

On the whole, unlefs Mr. Canton correé&s the errors above 
mentioned, and ftudies to render his blank verfe more various 
and elegant, he will leave the profe of Dr. Hawkefworth as the 
only Englith conftruation of Fenelon, and the rhyme of Dryden 
and Pope in abfolute poffeffion of the works of Homer and Vir- 
gil. ‘They are, indeed, moft enchenting, though not always 


moft faithful, interpreters. Col..n. 





Art. VII. A Letter addrefd to Dr. Prieftley, Mefrs. Cavendifh, 
Lavoifier, and Kirwan; endeavouring to prove, that their newly 
adopted Opinions of Inflammable and Dephlogifticated Airs form- 
ing Water; and the Acids being compounded of the different 
Kinds of Air, are fallacious. By Robert Harrington, M.D. &vo. 


pp. 136. 3s. Faulder. 1788. 


HIS gentleman has already * made his public appearance 
| in the charaGler of a philofopher, but complains that he 
was not favourably received, and that his fyftem has not been 
adopted. ‘Though he is now announced with the refpectable 
addition of AZ. D. to his name, we dare not flatter him with the 
hopes of a much better reception for the prefent performance; in 
which he obftinately labours to defend the fame fyftem, and to 
demolifh thofe which ftand in competition with it. 

The firft of the doétrines which he oppofes, viz. the compofi- 
tion of water, has been tottering for fome time, though not in 
confequence of any blow from Dr. Harrington. We fhall give 
his firft obfervation on it as a fpecimen of his mode of writing 
and reafoning : 

‘ The theory which is at prefent received and adopted under the 
fan&tion of your great names, appears to me to be very far from 
juit, being direétly in oppofition to all our rudiments and eftablifhed 


principles in chemiftry. 

‘ Your experiments leading you into the moft extraordinary hypo- 
thefes. For, agreeable to your experiments and epinions, you fay, 

‘ I, That inflammable air (or phlogifton) and dephlogiiticated 
air, form water. 

* Of all the fingular changes that chemiftry has fhewn us, this is 
the moft extraordinary. We have long known, that an alkali and an 
acid body would uniie, and form a neutral body, partaking of nei- 





* See Review, vol. xxiv. p. 449. 
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ther; but that inflammable air, a body which charcoal may be all 
formed into, and dephlogifticated air, which nitre may be principally 
formed into, leaving a refiduum not quite one half of the weight of 
the nitre; which Dr. Prieftley found to contain no nitrous acid, but 
an alkaline bafis (See vol. iv. p. 295.) that they fhould form water. 

‘ In chemiftry, if we are acquainted with the bodies which com- 
pofe any compound one, we can make that body. ‘Thus fulphur is 
formed of the vitriolic acid and phlogifton, and nitre of the nitrous 
acid and an alkali. ‘The common vitriol (which likewife abounds fo 
general in nature) of the vitriolic acid and iron; all thefe bodies in 
chemiftry we can form. 

‘ Then agreeable to this rule, by mixing charcoal and nitré, we 
fhould make direétly the fame body as water.’ 

The author purfues this curious thought a little further ; but 
inftead of following him, let us try how it will apply to his own 
hypothefis. Empyreal or vital air, according to him, confifts of 
phlogifton, water, acid, and earth. Charcoal, he admits, is 
phlogifton ; and, to throw every poflible advantage on his fice, 
we fhal!l take the acid in the very ftate in which he affirms it to 
exift in empyreal air, that is, in the ftate of fixed air. If there- 
fore we acidulate water with fixed air, and add to it fome pow- 
dered charcoal and earth, this compofition, on his own prin- 
ciples, ought to be the very fame thing with vital air. 

Dr. H. appears throughout the whole, as well in defending his 
own opinions, as in controverting thofe of others, to fatisfy his 
mind with fuch argumeots as will probably not be fatisfactory 
to any of his readers. ‘To prove, for inftance, that water is a 
conftituent part of empyreal air, he thinks it fufficient if he can 
fhew that there are depofitions of water from the atmo/phere; and 
this, he fays, he did long before Mr. Cavendifh’s experiment ; 
for in the burning of a common Jamp with oil, in the courfe of a 
night, he has collected two or three ounces of water. But this 
water might have proceeded from the oil, unlefs its quantity was 
greater than the oil could have afforded ; and if it did proceed 
from the atmofphere, no one doubts the exiftence of watery 
vapours there. 

To prove that fixed air is acomponent part of empyreal air, 
he fays, 

‘ The mof decifive experiment I made, is this; I took water, fa- 
turated with the empyreal air of the atmofphere, in which there was 
no fixed air, and then mixed it with an equal quantity of lime water ; 
and after letting them ftand for fome time, excluded from the air, 
they become turbid from being faturated with fixed air: that it is 
done by derompounding the atmofpherical empyreal air, is certain, 
from the gradual manner in which it is done.’ 

Now, by empyreal air of the atmofphere, he means only com- 
mon atmofpheric air; and that this has no fixed air fl ating in it, 
be fays he * was /en/ible, bv putting it to the different tefts.’ 
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What thofe tefts were, he does not tell us; but his readers wil] 
perhaps look on this very experiment as a teft that it did 
contain loofe fixed air, and was not pure empyreal air. To 
make the argument conclufive, he fhould decompound a 
known quantity of real empyreal air; let him try if he can get 
any fixed air from this, and tell us what remains after its fepara- 
tion. 

Such experiments as Dr. H. gives us of his own are, in general, 
fo imperfectly ftated, that they appear rather in a queftionable 
fhape. Thus, 
© [ took a piece of dried oak, and burnt it, with the affiftance of 
a mirror, till it was totally confumed; accurately meafuring the 
quantity of heat I got from it. 1 then took the fame quantity, and 
formed it into charcoal. I then fired all this charcoal in atmofpheri- 
cal air; the fame kind of air that the wood was burntin; but I got 
far more heat from the charcoal than from the wood, befides*without 
taking to the account the great quantity of inflammable air it pro- 
duces when charred. And [I likewife found that I deftroyed, in the 
fame proportion, more atmofpherical air by the burning of the char- 
coal, than the burning of the wood.’ 


So delicate an experiment as this fhould not bave been pafled 
over fo flightly. We wifh to know, by what method the quan- 
tity of heat was accurately meafured. We fuppofe it to have been 
that of M. De la Place, viz. inclofing the wood in a cavity fur- 
rounded by ice, and meafuring the quantity of water that was 
Jiquefied by the combuftion ; but if fo, how was the mirror ap- 
plied? If the wood had any communication with the exterior 
air, we fuppofe that fome fmoke or flame would efcape; and, 
with them, a quantity of heat: if it had not, we do not 
conceive how it could be totally confumed, or how the veflels 
could be preferved from burfting. ‘ 

Our fufpicions of fome inaccuracy or mifreprefentation, in 
experiments of this kind, where we have only the author’s word 
for the fact and the circumftances, are increafed by obferving, 
that he is liable to miftake in the ftatement of known fa&ts. It 
is a miftake, for inftance, in page 105, that minium will be re- 
duced, or that phofphoric acid will form phofphorus, by fimple 
heat, without addition ; though we muft confefs that thefe things 
ought to be fo according to his theory, which makes heat and 
phiogifton to be the fame thing, only the one a higher concentra- 
tion of fire than the other. It is a miftake alfo in the next page, 
that * Dr. Prieftley formed phofphorus with the vitriolic acid, 
inflammable air, and animal bones, and that by this procefs the 
vitriolic acid was turned intothe phofphoric ;’ for the phofphoric 
acid exifts in bones, and is only expelled from them by the vitri- 
olic. That the phofphoric acid and calx of lead form inflam- 
mable air, and the vitriolic acid, with the fame calx, empyreal 
air, is a falfe ftatement of the facts; and that the two airs are 

not 
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not very far different from each other, is a conclufion which 
would not follow, though all the premifes were juft. To coun- 
tenance this fuppofed fimilarity between empyreal and inflam- 
mable air, he makes the empyreal air to burn with partial explo- 
fions or cracklings ! 

The letter concludes with a bold challenge to the gentlemen 
to whom it is addrefled : 

¢ I publicly call upon you, either to vindicate your opinions, 
or renounce them; fcience and the public claim it of you.’ 
If they fhould not anfwer to this call, which is likely enough to 
be the cafe, the Do&tor feems determined to withhold from us 
the further fruits of his jucubrations, namely, © a minute invefti- 
gation of heat and light, with their different produétions ; which 
(he fays) I mean to give in a feparate publication, as foon as 
philofophers feem to attend to my truths, aad have thrown afide 
their prejudices.” It is, to be fure, an ungrateful bufinefs, to 
offer truths to thofe who will not attend to them; and there- 
fore we would advife Dr. H. to perfift in the laudable refolu- 
tion of keeping is truths to himfelf; afluring him at the fame 
time, that we have always obferved philofophers to be ready 
enough to attend to rigorous experiments and juft dedudtions 
from them ; but that they really are not endued with faculties 
fufficient for difcerning any truth not already known to then, if 
it be involved in apparent mifreprefentations and paralogifms, CG}, iS. 








| 
Art. VIII. Conje&ures on fome of the Phanomena of the Barometer: : | 
To which is added, a Paper on the Jnverfton of Objecs on the Retina, ie 
By Robert M‘Caufland, M.D. 8vo. 1s. Creech, Edinburgh, 
1788. 


HE firf€ of thefe tracts propofes an hypothefis refpecting | 

the barometer, not altogether new, at leaft in its prin- } 
ciple, though it does not feem to have occurred to the author in i] 
his reading. He fhews that the different heights of the mercury ] 
cannot be attributed to a variation of the elatticity or gravity of 4 
the air: that mere ¢/afficity can hardly have any confiderable | 
effe&, unlefs the upper part of the atmofphere was bounded by 4 
a refifting furface, from which, as a fixed point, the elafticity . 
might act downward: that the variations of gravity, produced F 
by vapours arifing from the earth, do not accord with the phz- : 
nomena; for, on that principle, the barometer might be exe 


pected to rife daily, in proportion to the progrefs of exhalation, 

ull the air becomes fully faturated with the vapour ; that is, till | 
rain commences, and then gradually to fail. Local accumula- 
tions or removals of air, by winds, are not noticed, | 


His own hypothefis is, that the changes of the barometer are 
Owing to variations in the quantity of air; for that there are 
| powers 
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powers in nature by which air is dimini/bed, or changed into a 
different fubftance, and other powers by which frefh fupplies are 
produced; and that according as one or the other power acts 
with the greateft force, the quantity of air muft be increafed or 
diminifhed, and the barometer, of courfe, rife or fall. The di- 
minution is afcribed principally to phlogifton, by which the air 
is not Only decreafed in bulk, but the remaining bulk is made 
fpecifically lighter than common air: the increafe may arife 
from vegetation, and from the action of the fun on waters ; but 
both powers, he obferves, may be derived from many more 
fources than we are as yet acquainted with. He fubjoins feveral 
obfervations on the caufes and concomitants of rain, which de- 
ferve notice ; but we have not room to be more particular. 

With regard to the erec? appearance of objects, though painted 
in an inverteg pofition, on the retina, Dr. M‘Caufland endeavours 
to fhew, that in judging of the pofition of objects, the mind ig 
not influenced by the reprefentation of them on the retina, but 
by their fituation with refpect to the earth; and by a connection 
between the fenfes of vifion and feeling, founded on experience 
alone. Whether a man ftands ere or lies horizontally, he will 
fee an object in the fame pofition, though its figure muft be dif- 
ferently projefted on the retina: and if he ftands parallel to 
another man, and Jooks downward, he will judge the legs of 
both to be ereét, though they muft be painted in oppofite direc- 
tions on the retina. 

Both thefe little traéts are written with perfpicuity, concife- 
nefs, and uncommon clofenefs of argumentation: we obferve 
alfo, in this gentleman, a very commendable modefty and diffi- 
dence of himfelf, with a tendernefs for thofe with whom he 
differs in opinion, and a difpofition rather to add ftrength than 
expofe weaknels. Chis. 





Art. IX. A Courfe of Le@ures on the figurative Language of the Holy 
Scriptures, and the Interpretation of it from the Scripture itfelf. 
Delivered in the Parifh Church of Nayland in Suffolk, in 1786. 
To which are added, four Leé&tures on the Relation between the 
Old and New Teftaments, as it is fet forth in the Epiftle to the 
Hebrews. Alio a fingle Leéture on the natural Evidences of 
Chriftianity ; delivered as a Sermon on Mr. Fairchild’s Founda- 
tion, at the Church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, on the 'Tuefday in 
Whitfun Week, 1787. By William Jones, M. A. F.R.S. Au- 
thor of the Catholic Do€trine of the Trinity, &c. 8vo. 466 Pages. 
6s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 1787. 


I’ our readers have any recollection of the fentiment and {pi- 
rit of Mr, Jones’s former publications *, they will eafily 





* See Index to Monthly Review, vol.i. p. 67, &c. 
form 
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form a judgment as to what they may expect in the prefent vo-~ 
jume. They will naturally conclude, that Lectures on the figu- 
rative Language of the Holy Scriptures, by the Author of the Catholic 
Dodtr ine of the Trinity, muft contain many rules of interpretation, 
and inculcate many doétrines, which will not bear the teft of 
found criticifm or fober reafoning : nor wiil they have reafon, on 
perufal, to accufe themfelves of having formed a rafh or ground- 
lefs opinion. 

The doétrines advanced in thefe Lectures are thofe which are 
ufually termed Calviniftical ; and the rules of interpretation are 
fuch as would enable any man of a lively imagination, to extract 
the Chriftian fyftem from the works of Homer, Herodotus, Ovid, 
or Livy, or even from the philofophical Effays of Hume or Bo- 
lingbroke. We have been accuftomed to read and hear that the 
facrifices and ceremonies of the Mofaic ritual were typical of the 
death of Chrift, and of the method of forgivenefs under the 
Chriftian covenant. But, according to Mr, Jones, the whole of 
Scripture, the hiftorical and preceptive parts not altogether 
excepted, is figurative and allegorical; and even the natural 
world is typical of the moral. What is this but to give up the 
reins to fancy and imagination, and to make the vifionary en- 
thufiaft, and not the man of learning and judgment, the beft in- 
terpreter of the facred writings? 

Mr. Jones begins his firft le€ture with the following affertion: 
© When the Maker of the world becomes an author, his word 
muft be as perfect as his work.’—-We are afraid that if the per- 
fection of the books of Scripture, confidered as compo/itions, be 
made the teft, they will never be able to vindicate their claim to 
a divine original. In this JeCture, Mr. J. profeffes to fhew how 
the language of Scripture differs from that of other books; and 
whence its ob/curity arifes. But is ob{curity of language confiftent 
with perfeGtion? In the courfe of the leclure, he afcribes the 
obfcurity of Scripture to the matter of which it treats, and the 
various forms under which that matter is delivered; and, in con- 
fidering the latter of the two, he has recourfe toa principle, eagerly 
adopted by all who are confcious that their interpretations of 
Scripture will not bear the teft of fober reafoning, wiz. * that all 
men have not faith; that it is the gift of God wherever it is found ; 
_ and that the natural man, or man with no powers but thofe of our 
common nature, receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God *.’ 
Now faith, according to our author, is ufed in many paflages 
for that fenfe or capacity in the intellect, by which the vifible 
things of the Spirit of God are admitted and approved. But at 
Pp. 20, we are given to underftand that the devils bave more faith 








* « —no doétrine,’ he afferts, ‘ of the Gofpel oF Jefus Chrift is 
more decided than this’— 


than 
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than men. How is this to be accounted for? Have the devils, 
by nature, more of that fenfe or capacity by which the invifible 
things of God are admitted and approved, than men have? Or 
does God give it to them to whom it can be of no ufe; and deny 
it to men, to whofe falvation, according to Mr. Jones, it is ab- 
folutely neceffary? Toward the clofe of this lecture, we have 
the following explanation of St. Paul’s expreffion, dy the letter 
and circumcifion, &c. *: 

‘ In his reafonings with the Jews, he preffes them with the un- 
reafonablenefs and wickednefs of relting in the literal obfervation of 
the law; telling them, that by the letter and circumcifion they tranf- 
grefed the law. But how could this be? Did not the law ordain 
circumcifion in the letter? It did undoubtedly: yet, however para- 
doxical it may appear, the literal obfervation of the law was a tranf- 
greffion of the law. From whence it is a neceflary confequence, that 
the letter Of the law was ordained only for the fake of ias {pirit or 
moral intention ; which the Jew neglecting, while he trufted in the 
law as a form, was in effect a tranfgreffor of it ; and was condemned 
in his error by the Gentiles, who without being born under the letter 
of the law, had now attained to the fpirit of it, and were better Jews 
than the Jews themfelves.’—* The fact is plain, that they [the Jews] 
erred by a literal interpretation of their Law; and that by ftill ad- 
hering to the fame, they are no nearer to the Gofpel now than they 
were feventeen hundred years ago. On the other hand, the Apoftles 
of Jefus Chrift fucceeded in their labours by being miéni/ters of the 
Spirit; that is, by interpreting and reafoning according to an in- 
ward or figurative fenfe in the Law, the Prophets, and the Pfalms. 
All the Fathers of the Chriftian church followed their example; 
particularly Origen, one of the moft ufeful and powerful of primitive 
expofitors.’—* ‘he fame way of teaching was obferved in the middle 
ages, till the times of the’ Reformation; and even then our beft 
fcholars ftill drew their divine oratory, particularly the learned and 
accomplifhed Lra/mus, from the fpiritual wifdom of the firft ages. 
To revive and promote which,—is the defign of this and the follow- 
ing lectures.’ 

We have quoted the’foregoing paflage, that our readers might 
iemmmairoce the author himfelf, the general ftrain and purport of 
this/pdblication. 

The fubjeéts of the following Je@ures are, The feveral kinds of 
figures found in the language of the Scripture,—The figures taken 
from nature,—Tbe artificial or inflituted figures of the Law of 
Mofes,—Some farther examples, which fhew how the language of the 
other parts of the Scripture 1s borrowed from the language of the Law 
of Mofes, &c.—The figures which are borrowed from the events of 
the facred hifiory,—The perfonal figures, or types, of the Scriptures— 
The miracles of the New Teftament, as they belong to the figurative 
language of the Scripture,—and The ujes and effedis of the /ymbalical 
Siyle of the S.ripture. 
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In the difcourfe on the figures taken from nature, we have 
the following paragraph : 

¢ The moon is ufed as an emblem of the church ; which receives 
its light from Chrift as the moon does from the fun: therefore the 
renovation of the moon fignifies the renovation of the church; asa 
fign of which, the new moons were appointed to be obferved as re- 
ligious feitivals under the Law; and the Apoftle tells us they were a 


foadow of things to come; and the fubitance of that fhadow is known 


from the nature of the cafe, and the relation which the moon bears 


to the fun.’ 
But where is the moon ufed as an emblem of the church? 


In that grand emblematic reprefentation at the beginning of the 
y2th chapter of the Revelation, the woman, generally inter- 
reted the church, is clothed with the fun, and has the moon 
under her feet. Does fhe ftand on herfelf ? 

P. 54. Mr. J. writes, ‘ The ceconomy and difpofition of the 
human body is ufed as a figure of that fpiritual foctety, or cor- 
porate body, which we call the church—the eyes appointed to 
fee for the ref of the body, are the prophets and teachers, an- 
ciently calied feers.’ ‘That is, if we miftake not his meaning, 
the laity fhould take opinions on truft from the clergy, and be- 
lieve as the prieft directs them. This doctrine might have 
fuited the middle ages, before the Reformation, but wi!l not do 
in the prefent day. Thefe fiturative eyes look fo many different 
ways, and have fo palpably mifled and bewildered thofe who 
have trufted to them, that private Chriftians are wifely refolved 
to fee for themfelves, agreeably to the exhortations of Chrift and 
his Apoftles, to judge of themfelves what is right *—-to fearch the 
Scriptures t—to prove all thingst—and to try the /pirits whether 
they are of God, becaufe many falje prophets, or teachers, are gone 
out into the world§. Mr. Jones’s extravagant ideas of the dig 
nity and importance of the clergy, or as he would fay, the 
Chriftian priefthood, and of the deference to which it is entitled, 
may be further learned from the following fentence, p. 102. 

* As the Jews fhewed all reverence to their high prieit, much more 
Ought we to ours, and to all chat act in his name for his fake: and 
they who think meanly of the priefthood, or fpeak of it with con- 
tempt, as fome do of malice, and fome of ignorance, fhall one day 
fee heaven and earth fly away before the face of a priett.’ 

Nor does Mr, Jones appear to entertain lefs extravagant ideas 


of the fubmiffion due to temporal than to fpiritual governors : 

* From this example of Corah, we are to learn that God confiders 
Oppofition againft lawful authority as a fin againft himfelf. He de- 
Clares that rebellion is as the fin of witchcraft, and fiubborane/s is as 
iniquity and idolatry: the meaning of which as it ftands in the baok 
of Samuel is this; that if a man were a Jew, and yet a rebel, he 
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* Luke, Xi. 57. + John, v. 39, t Lheff. vy. 21. 
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might as well be a heathen: if he were too ftubborn to fubmit to the 
ordinances of God, he might as well be a forcerer, or ferve idols, 
And it is worthy of obfervation, that this fevere fentence is againft 
Saul, a King, who ufurped the authority of the priefthood, and 
pleaded a godly reafon for it. But fo jealous is God, for the wifett 
ends, upon this fubject, that no dignity of perfon, no appearance of 
reafon, is admitted in excufe for the fin of rebellion. We therefore 
rightly pray in the Liturgy of the Church of England, that God 
would deliver us from rebellion in the ftate and fchifm in the church; 
and in order to this, we fhould alfo pray, that he would deliver us 
from the principles out of which they proceed ; for none of our rea- 
fonings will prevail in this cafe. For my own part, I muf confefs, 
that if there be any man who is’ fo far infatuated as to have per- 
fuaded himfelf that God is no proprietor of power in the world of 
his own making and governing, and that all men are born to a ftate 
of equality, I would no more reafon with that man, than I would 
preach temperance to a fwine, or honefty to a wolf.’ p.'198. 

We leave fuch rant to expofe irfelf. 

According to Mr, Jones, the beautiful apologue of the good 
Samaritan is an allegorical parable, defcribing the fall and falva- 
tion of man; p. §7.—Man’s being fent into the world to earn 
his bread by labour is only a fhadow of his proper errand, which 
is, to work out his cwn falvation with fear and trembling, p. §8.—the 
church is the daughter of God, and the fpoufe of Chrift *, p. 73.— 
the bread and wine which Melchizedek brought forth to Abra- 
ham prefigured the bread and wine of the Lord’s Supper, p. gg. 
—the confufion of tongues, with the difperfion of the nations, 
was reverfed when all the nations, fo divided at Babel, were 
gathered together in one, in Chrift Jefus,—and the different lan- 
guages which arofe at Babel were all united in the tongues of 
the firft preachers of the Gofpel on the day of Pentecoft, p. 157. 
—the fettlement of the Jews (he fhould have faid the children 
of Ifrael) in Canaan, with the fall of Jericho, prefignified the 
eftablifhment of Chriftianity among the Gentiles, and the fall of 
Satan’s kingdom by the preaching of the Gofpel, p. 201.— 
Judah, who advifed the felling of Jofeph with a view to fave his 
life, was a type of Judas, who betrayed Jefus Chrift into the 
hands of thofe who fought to kill him, p, 223.—and God’s ap- 
pearing’ to Mofes from a bufh on fire was a pattern of the In- 


Carnation, p. 240. 

At the clofe of the invective againft herefy and fchifm, 
and particularly the b!afphemy of Socinus, we are told that Uni- 
tarianifm is Mahometan infidelity. With at leaft equal pro- 
priety might an Unitarian aflert that Trinitarianifm is Pagan, or 


rather Platonic credulity. 
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* But according to Mr. Jones, Chrift is God. Is the church both 
his daughter and his wife? ir 
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To the laft le€ture is a fupplement, entitled, The fymbolical 
Form common to the Wifdom of antiquity, profane as well as facred. 
But all that we learn from the lecture and fupplement, is, that 
writers of all defcriptions and all ages have made ufe of tropes 
and figures, and illuftrated the fubjects on which they difcourfed 
by references to natural objects, hiftorical faéts, &c. They by 
no means prove that the objeéts and events to which allufions 
are made, are confidered as typical of thofe things which they 
are employed to illuftrate. We cannot here avoid noticing a 
flagrant inconfiftency in Mr. Jones, who, in his firft leéture, 
aflerts that the language of the Scripture differs from that of all 
other books ; and, in his laft lecture and fupplement, that the 
Heathen mythologifts, moralifts, philofophers, aftronomers, ¢ all 
who have made pretenfions to wifdom,’ have ufed language of a 
finilar kind. 

To thefe le€tures on the figurative language of the Scripture 
in general, Mr. Jones has added four lectures on the Epiftle of 
St. Paul to the Hebrews, in which he profeffes to thew the har- 
mony between the myfteries, doé?rines, and morality of the Old and 
New Teflament; and a fingle difcourfe preached at Mr. Fair- 


child’s Le€ture, on what he calls the natural evidences of Chrift-— 


ianity; the purport of which is to prove that what he confiders 
as the great principles or doétrines of revelation, are fuggefted 
to us by the works of nature, the condition of our globe, the 
fituation, character and circumftances of mankind, &c, And 
here among other curiofities, we are told that, from the proper- 
ties of the ferpent kind, ‘every naturalift may learn what the 
devil is, and what we have to fear from him, more accurately 
and effe€tually than any words can teach ;’ and that the flaugh- 
tering of innocent animals for food, * is declaratory of the falva- 
tion of man by the death of an univerfal facrifice.’ © The in- 
fenfible people’, fays he, * who trade in the flaughter of innocent 
animals, and fhed their blood by profeffion, and they who feed 
upon them by daily cuftom, never think of this:’ it would be 
wonderful if they did! * But the univerfal practice of mankind 
fpeaks, without their underftanding it, that which Caiaphas pro- 
phefied without knowing what he faid, st is expedient that one 
man die that the whole people perifh not. It is expedient that the 
innocent fhould die to feed our bodies: let any man deny it if 
he can.’ What a bold appeal! ‘And it is equally expedient, 
that Jefus Chrift fhould die to feed our fouls.’ 

We here take leave of this fanciful and affeted writer. The 
quotations that we have made are fufficient to apprize our readers 
of the ftrain and purport of the prefent publication. The more 
rational part of them, we fear, will think that we have dwelt too 
long on it. Perfons of a turn and tafte fimilar to thofe of the 


author muft be referred to the work itfelf, 
I B m.-S ArT. 
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ArT. X. The Field Engineer; or, Inftructions upon every Branch 
of Field Fortification : demonttrated by Examples which occurred 
in the feven Years War between the Pru‘fians, the Auftrians, and 
the Roffians; with Plans and explanatory Notes. Tranflated 
from the fourth Edition of the German Original of I. G. Tielke, 
Jate Captain of Artillery in the Service of the Ele@or of 
Saxony, by Edwin Hewgill, Enfign and Adjutant in the Cold. 
ftream Regiment of Foot Guards. Large 8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 8s. 
Boards. Walter. 1789. 


HIS work is divided into three parts, each part fubdivided 
intochapters. Part-I. which treats of marches and camps, 
contains nine chapters, whofe contents are as follows. Of the 
duties of a field engineer, To reconnoitre a country, or the po- 
fition of the enemy, and to give intelligence to the general. To 
reconnoitre an enemy’s fortrefs. To order and condu& the march 
of an army, to repair roads, form bridges, &c. Of the paflage 
of rivers. Of the formation of roads and bridges. To choofe 
and mark out a place of encampment, or the pofition of an ar- 
my. Of the diftribution of pofts, guards, and detachments. Of 
alarm pofts. Part II. treats of field fortification, divided into the 
twenty-five following heads or chapters. Of retrenchments in 
general, Rules concerning retrenchments. To retrench a camp 
or poft. Of workmen. Of the materials which are necefiary 
in the formation of aretrenchment. Of artillery and their portée, 
Of heights commanding each other. Obfervations upon lines, 
angles, and polygons. Of the profile. Of the methods of marking 
out lines, angles, and figures upon the ground. To regulate the 
conftruction of parapets and retrenchments according to the num- 
ber of men intended for their defence, to diftribute the workmen, 

&c. Of batteries. ‘This chapter concludes the firft volume. 
Vol. II. opens with the thirteenth chapter of Part II. Of pa- 
rapets, fleches, redoubts, ftar-forts, and other works. Of tétes- 
de-pont. Of trous-de-loup, crows feet, &c. Of fougailes. Of 
abbatis. Of inundations. Of the method of retrenching heights 
and high pofitions. To defend ravines, valleys, debbouchés and 
defiles, by means of retrenchments. Of the defence of rivers, 
Of the defence of church-yards, walled-yards, and farm-houfes. 
Of the defence of villages. Of the defence of towns by means: 
of retrenchments. Of lines or retrenchments for the defence of 
anarmy. Part IIT. which treats of taking up ground, and the 
preparation of military plans, contains the twenty-feven follow- 
ing chapters, Of the preparation of the fcale. Of taking up 
ground with the help of amap. Of taking up ground without 
the help of a map. Of taking up ground entirely by the eye. 
Of taking up ground with the compais and another inftrument. 
Of taking up ground by paces. Of taking up a camp or pofi- 
tion. Of taking up rivers and interfecied ground. Of taking 
, up 
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up woods. Of taking up ground in a hilly country, Of taking 
up towns and villages. To make a plan of an action. ‘Of taking 
up trenches. Examples relating to the foregoing chapters, OF 
pluns in general. Of water and morafs. Of heights. Of arable 
land, meadows, trees, gardens, vineyards, and woods. Of roads, 
bridges, fords, &c. Of houfes, villages, towns and fortrefles. 
Of camps and retrenchments. Of colouring plans. Of orna- 
menting and finifhing a plan. Of the preparation of tranfparent 
paper. Of copying plans. To make glue. To pafte plans upon 
linen. 

At the end of the firft volume, are four fets of tables, with 
obfervations, and directions for the methods of applying them. 
Table firft and fecond give the proportions, which the feet and 
other fimilar meafures in the undermentioned places bear to the 

ied royal, or Paris foot, when divided into one thoufand parts. 
Table third exhibits a comparative view of the meafures of dif- 
ferent countries. Table fourth, acomparative view of the miles of 
different countries. As moft of the articles of this work have a 
reference to the plates, extracts cannot, therefore, be given with- 
out them. 

Of Captain T@Jke’s original treatife, it will be unneceffary 
here to fay any thing; having already, in feveral other articles, 
given our teftimony of its value. With refpect to the verfion 
before us, although modeftly ftyled a tranflation only *, it may 
in many inftances be confidered as an improved edition; feveral 
particulars in which the author has expreffed himfelf obfcurely 
being here explained, from his perfonal information com- 
municated to the tranflator, who, when any difficulties oc- 
curred, applied to him for elucidation. The plans are drawn on 
an enlarged fcale, with an addition of three plates ; fome paflages 
which were plainly repetitions, and a chapter on the preparation 
of water-colours, have been omitted. 

From what has been {aid above, it is evident that the tranflator 
has {pared no pains to underftand his author: it is alfo but juf- 
tice to obferve, that he feems converfant with the fubje& on 
— he writes. The letter-prefs is very handfomely pcriormed, 
and th 

e plates are neatly engraved, Grro. 





* With refpeét co the tranflator’s language, it is, in general, 
very correct, and unexceptionable; and we have only to add, that 
we fometimes meet with a word not commonly ufed in the fenfe to 
which Mr. Hewgill has applied it: among thele are retrenchment, 
and rheori/n. 


Rev. May, 1789, 
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Art. XI. The Obferver: Being a Collection of moral, Titerary, 
and familiar Eflays. Vol. 1V. Svo. 314 Pages. 33. 6d. bound. 
Dilly. 1788. 

” APRES Pefprit de difcernement, ce qu'il y a au monde de plus 

rave ce font les diamans et les perks, " fays an eminent 

French writer. Mr. Cumberland, the author of the volume be- 

fore us, poflefles this faculty (difcernment), generally fpeaking, 

in fo eminent a degree, that it is unneceflary for us, after the 
above. quoted declaration, to ftate the particular eftimation in 
which he muft confequently be held. 

This eagle-eyed Ob/erver, whom we have often had occafion to 
notice *, proceeds in his examination into the properties and affec- 
tions of that wondrous microcofm, man: that ** chaos of thought 
and paffion:” that ** infant of a larger growth, ’—with all his 
wonted ability and fkill. 

Mr. C. has here continued his account of the literature of the 
Greeks, particularly that portion of it which comprehends the 
writers of the middle comedy : among whom we find the names of 
Alexis, Antiphanes, Ariflophon, Diodorus, Euphron, Theophilus, &c. 
&c. with tranflations of fome fragments of theirgworks. Thefe will, 
no doubt, be confdered as curious. But he A. not favoured us 
with the originals of thofe fragments, nor even referred to his 
authorities ; which omiffion is to be regretted, becaufe it is poflible 
that he may, by fome, be fufpected of giving a copy of verfes as 
the production of the g2d or 93d Olympiad, which may actually 
have had their origin at a very different point of time. Some of 
the reprefentations, indeed, are fo confonant to the manners of 
the prefent age, that we almoft half incline to that opinion 
ourfelves. However this may be, the following lines are well 
entitled to our regard. ‘They are afcribed by Mr. C. to Sotades, 
a native Athenian, and in confiderable favour with the ftage: 


‘ Js there a man, juft, honeft, nobly born? 
Malice fhall hunt him down. Does wealth attend him ? 
Trouble is hard behind. Confcience dire&? 
Beggary is at his keels. Is he an artift? 
Farewell repofe! An equal upright judge? 
Repeart fhall blaft his virtues. Is he itrong? 
SickneTs thal! fap his ftrength. Account that day, 
Which brings no new mifchance, a day of rett. 
For what is man? What matter is he made of ? 
How born? What is he and what fhall he be? 
What an unnatural parent is this world, 
To foiter none but villains, and deitroy 
All, who are benefaétors to mankind ! 
What was the fate of Socrates ?—A A prifon, 
A dofe of poifon: tried, condemn’d and kilil’d. 
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* See Rev. vol. 73, p. 126, and vol. 75, p. 205. 
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tlow died Diogenes ?—As a dog dies, 

Wich a raw morfel in his hungry throat. 

Alas for Aifchylus! Mufing he walk’d, 

The foaring eagle dropt a tortoife down, 

And crufh’d that brain where tragedy had birth: 

A paltry grape ftone choak’d the Athenian bee : 
Maftiffs of Thrace devour’d Euripides ; 

And god-like Homer, woe the while! was ftarv’d.— 
Thus life, blind life, teems with perpetual woes.’ 


Mr. Cumberland has entered into a particular examination of 
the Fox of Ben Jonfon. He is lavifh in his commendations of 
it: but in this he only echoes the public voice, the long-received 
opinicn, that it is a perfect and finifhed piece. 

‘* The Fox, the Alchymift, and the Silent Woman, 

Wrote by Ben Jonfon, are outdone by no man;” 

Said fomebody long ago. And this we have feldom heard dif- 
puted: for though the comedy in queftion is not original, either 
in its manners or its incidents, the principal characters (Hzredi« 
pete, or legacy-hunters) were, at the time of writing it, entirely 
new to the Englifh ftage. Thefe legacy-hunters, who are repre- 
fented under the title of birds of prey, Voltore, Corbaccio, and Core 
vino, are, as Mr. C, has well remarked, * warmly coloured, hap- 
pily contrafted, and faithfully fupported from the outfet to the 
end,’ 

We now proceed to the lefs agreeable part of our bufinefs, 
namely, to ** blame where we muft.” The rrith number of 
this Coile€&tion of Papers prefents us with a critique on the Sam- 
fon Agonifies of Milton, in which the opinions of Dr, Samucl 
Jobnfon on that celebrated drama are examined and oppofed : 
but certainly with little fuccefs, The following obfervation 
feems, to us, to be founded in a palpable miftake ; 

‘ The author of the Rambler profefles to examine the Samp/n 
Agonifies according to the rule laid down by Ariftotle for the difpo- 
fition and perfedtion of a Tragedy, and this rule he informs us is, that 
it fhould have a beginning, a middle, and anend. And is this the 
mighty purpofe for which the authority of Ariftotle is appealed to? 
If it be thus the author of the Rambler has read the Poetics, and 
this be the beft rule he can collect from that treatife, I am afraid he 
will find it too fhort a meafure for the Poet he is examining, or the 
Critic he is quoting. Ariftotle had faid, that every whole hath not 
amplitude enough for the conftru€ion of a tragic fable: now by a whole, 
(adds he in the way of illuftration) J mean that, which bath begin- 
uing, middle, and end. This and no more is what he fays on begin- 
ning, middle, and end; and this, which the author of the Rambler 
conceives to be a rule for tragedy, turns out to be merely an expla- 
nation of the word awho/e, which is only one term among many em- 
sha by the Critic in his profeffed and complete definition of 

rage y.’ 

Mr. Cumberland’s attempt to explain away the expreffion ufed 

by Ariftatle, refpeCling the perfections of a tragic fable; that it 
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fhould have a °* beginning, a middle, and an end” —at the fame 


time applying that expreffion, and as if in the way of contra- 


diftinction, to the word whole; is at once extravagant and un- 
profitable. Has he never attended to what eminent critics have 
obferved on that matter: or is he ignorant that every dramatic 
fable is, or fhould be, a perfect ‘whale * ?—Now if this be ac- 
tually the cafe, if every fable muft be a whole; and if ever 

whole muft have a beginning, a middie, and an end (which he 
readily admits), the fable of a tragedy will neceflarily have the 
fame. His obfervation on the expreffion in queftion can there- 
fore be confidered as nothing better than a verbal contention; 
an ill-fupported argument, which muft inevitably fall to the 
round. _ 

Part of this publication is taken up with remarks on the re- 
ligious opinions of David Levi, Mr. C. will never be able to 
turn the heart of David, however greatly he may labour at it. 
We forbear to enter into any examination of thefe opinions, or 
of the anfwers to them: for, of fuch ** vain contefts,” we fee 
no end, 

We do not perceive any other objectionable paffages in the 
prefent volume; and we are forry to find a writer of fo much 
merit as Mr. Cumberland remarking on the © very little favour 
that he has received from his contemporaries.’ But, notwith- 
ftanding the abufe which has been fo plenteoufly poured on him, 
he has always maintained his ground, and condudted himfelf, at 
the fame time, with the fpirit and temper of a gentleman. His 
enemies have retired, abafhed and confounded, from the field; 
and he now enjoys the triumph which he fo well deferves, the 
praifes of every good and virtuous man. 

The writer’s reflections on the education of princes are fuch 
as few.of our readers, we imagine, will be difpleafed to fee: 

« If there is atruitin life, which calls upon the confcience of the 
man who undertakes it more ftrongly than any other, itis that of the 
education of an heir-apparent toacrown. ‘The training of fuch a 
pupil is a taf indeed ; how to open his mind to a proper knowledge 
of mankind witheat letting in that knowledge which inclines to evil; 
how to hold off flattery and yet admit familiarity; how to give the 
lights of information and fhut out the falfe colours of fedudtion, de- 
mands ajadement for diftinguifhing, and an authority for controul- 
ing, which few governors in that delicate fituation ever poflefs, or 
can long retain. ‘T’o educate a prince, born to reign over an en- 
lightened people, upon the narrow fcale of fecret and fequeftered tu- 
ition, would be an abufe of common fenfe: to let him loofe upon 
the world is no lefs hazardous in the other extreme, and each would 
probably devote him to an inglorious deftiny. That he fhould know 
the leading characters in the country he is to govern, be familiar 
with its hiitory, its conftitution, manners, laws and liberties; and 
correctiy comprehend the duties and diftinétions ef his own hereditary 
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ofice, are points that no one will difpute. That he fhould travel 
through his kingdom I can hardly doubt, but whether thofe ex- 
curfions fhould reach into other ftates, politically connefed with, 
or oppofed to, his own; is more than I will prefume to lay down as 
a general rule, being aware that it muft depend upon perfonal cir- 
cumftances. Splendor he may be indulged in, but excels in that, as 
in every thing elfe, muft be avoided, for the mifchiefs cannot be 
numbered which it will entail upon him. Excefs in expence will 
fubje&t him to obligations of a degrading fort: excefs in courtefy 
will lay him open to the forward and afluming, raife mountains of 
expectation about him, and all of them undermined by difappoint- 
ment, ready charged for explofion, when the hand of prefumption 
fhall fet fire to the train; excefs in pleafure will lower him in cha- 
racter, deftroy health, refpect, and that becoming dignity of mind, 
that confcious rectitude, which is to dire&t and fupport him, when 
he becomes the difpenfer of juftice to his fubjeéts, the protector and 
defender of their religion, the model for their imitation, and the 
fovereign arbiter of life and death in the execution of every legal 
condemnation. ‘To court popularity is both derogatory and danger- 
ous, nor fhould he who is deftined to rule‘over the whole, condefcend 
to put himfelf in the league of a party. To be a protector of learn- 
ing and a patron of the arts, is worthy of a prince, but let him be- 
ware how he finks himfelf into a pedant or a virtuofo. It is a mean 
talent which exeels in trifles: the fine arts are more likely to flourith 
under a prince, whofe ignorance of them is qualified by general 
and impartial good-will towards their profeffors, than by one who 
ishimfelf a dabbler ; for fuch will always have their favourites, and 
favouritifm never fails to irritate the minds of men of genius, con- 
cerned in the fame ftudies, and turns the fpirit of emulation into the 
gall of acrimony. , 

‘ Above all things let it be his inviolable maxim to diftinguith 
frongly and pointedly in his attentions between men of virtuous 
morals and men of vicious [inclinations]. There is nothing fo 
glorious and at the fame time nothing fo eafy ; if his countenance is 
turned to men of principle and charactcr, if he beftows his fmile 
upon the worthy only, he need be at little pains to frown upon the 
profigate: all fuch vermin will crawl out of his path and fhrink 
away from his prefence. Glittering talents will be no paffport for 


_ diffolute morals, and ambition wil! then be retained in another caufe 


than that of virtue. Men will not choofe crooked paflages and bye- 
alleys to preferment, when the bread highway of honetty is laid open 
and ftraight before them, A prince, though he gives a good ex- 
ample in his own perfon, what does he profit the world, if he draws 
it back again by the bad examples of thofe whom he employs and 
favours? Better might it be. for a nation to fee a libertine on its 
throne furrounded by virtuous counfeliors, than to contemplate a 
virtuous fovereign delegating his authority to unprincipled and li- 
centious fervants. —— The king, who declares his refolution of coun- 
tenancing the virtuous only among his fubjects, {peaks the language 
of an honeft man: if he makes good his declaration, he performs the 
fundions of one, and earns the bleflings of a righious king ;— 
a life of glory in this world, and an immortality of happinefs in the 
world to come.’ 

Ee 3 A well- 
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A well-merited compliment to Alderman Boydell is offered jn 
thefe papers, on his noble defign of illuftrat.ng Shakefpeare, by 


the afliftance of THE POLITE ARTS. AY DB, 





—— 


Arr. XII. Au Effay on the National Debt, with Copper-plate Charts, 
for comparing Annuities with perpetual Loans. By William 
Playfair. 4to. pp. 30. 28. 6d. Debrett. 1787. 

y E had lately occafion to take notice of Mr. Playfair’s 

ingenious contrivance for denoting the increafe or de- 

ereafe of numbers by geometrical lines, and to point out the ad- 
vantages and difadvantages to which this mode of notation is 
peculiar'y fubjected *, In the prefent cflay, his views are entire! 
confined to one object, the national debt; the progrefs of which, 
fince its commencement, is delineated with great ‘accuracy on 
the firft of thefe charts. With regard to this chart, the following 
obfervations in the preface are perfectly juft: * 1 am (fays he) 
but as the hand of the clock pointing out the hour, and my 
opinion has no fhare in what I have done. It was as impoffible 
for me to make the refule of thefe calculations d.fferent from 
what it is, as it would be to alter a propofition in Euclid.’ 
But this obfervation, which has the appearance of emb:acing the 
whole of the objects difcuffed in the pamphlet, cannot, in ftrié 
propriety, be applied to any part of it except the charts alone— 
all the reafoning adduced being mere matter of opinion only, and 
of opinion too that will be controverted by many well-informed 
men. 

The fecond chart is in like manner a fair delineation of what 
would have been the progrefs of the national debt, had the money 
been borrowed on annuities for fifteen years, if the expenditure 
had been the fame. And, on the third chart, is delineated the 
progrefs of the national debt in beth thefe ways, fo as to exhibit, 
at one view, what would have been the difference at any period, 
according to one or the other method. In all the three charts, 
the progre(s of the national debt is reprefented, hypothetically, from 
the prefent time, to the year 1840, on the fuppofition that ic would 
proceed in the fame manner for the fifty enfuing years, as it has 
done for the laft fifty years. This arrangement feems to have 
been made with no other intention than to give an opportunity 
of delineating, by a curved line, the operation of the million ap- 
plied for the purpofe of diminifhing the national debt, which 
would be wholly extinguifhed by that finking fund, if faithfully 
applied, at the year 1840, fhould no new war intervene during 
that period. 

Theie are the particulars which are delineated with accuracy in 
the work before us; and on the account that the varying fize and 
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* See Rev. vol. Ixxvili, p. 505. 
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dimenfions of a geometrical figure are more palpable to the eye, 
and convey a Clearer idea to the mind, of a change in the dimen- 
fions, than can be given by arithmetical notation, it will be 
deemed a happy invention for facilitating the attainment of poli- 
tical knowlege: and thus far does the work before us merit, 
in our opinion, the approbation of the public. 

But it does not feem to be on this particular alone, that Mr. 
Playfair is willing to reft his claim to the public favour. Like 
many other men who have only begun to enter on the intricate 
walk of political fpeculation, he finds it fmooth and eafy, and 
therefore has no difficulty in deciding, without hefitation, on the 
confequences that mutt enfue from the increafe or the diminu- 
tion of the national cebt. He has not yet advanced fo far as to 
perceive the intricacies of the difcuffion in which he is engaged ; 
and runs fportively forward without being feofible of the want 
of balance which his unfteady fteps fo ftrongly indicate to the 
attentive obferver, 

In thefe circumftances, it was impoffible for him not to con- 
fider the national debt as a grievance of the greateft magnitude, 
or to avoid inveighing againft the idle ffockbolders, and the per- 
nicious confequences that refult to fociety from tolerating them 
in it, or to expatiate on the miferies of the poor. ‘Thefe furnifh 
topics too alluring for a difplay of feeling and eloquence to be 
pafled over in filence. For example: 

‘ Liberty we have indeed inherited from our forefathers, and the 
meanett labourer is not denied his fhare, but it is his only portion ; 
his labour, the fweat of his brows was mortgaged before he was 
born. He comes into the world where numbers are in eafe and af- 
fiaence; but of which he has no fhare; not an inch of the fertile 
plains which furround him is his, nor a morfel of the bread which 
they produce; labour, and toil, and care are his portion, but the 
rewards of labour and toil are not hisown; the mifconduct of ages 
that are paft, has loaded him with debts that are attached to his ex- 
iftence: nor has he the confolation of reflecting that thofe debts were 
tee to purchafe liberty, or that they are applied to preferve 
it. 
Who would be able to fupprefs fuch a brilliant fally, by ufing 
the refrigerative power of common fenfe? Do we not fee that 
the poor labourers in this land are the moft indigent, opprefled, 
wretched beings that exift on the face of the earth? Is it not 
well known, that before the inaufpicious zra of the Revolution, 
our labourers lived in affluence and eafe; but that fince the rife 
of the national debt, they have not fo much as a rag to Cover their 
Nakednefs, nor a morfel of bread to keep them from ftarving ? 

But Mr. Playfair reafons alfo as well as he declaims. He is 
a mathematician, and argues with precifion. After comparing 
the national debt to the expences of an individual, he thus 


Proceeds ; 
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‘ The cafes will feem parallel, if we divide the’ minutes which 
compofe the life of man into induftrious and idle, and the indivi- 
duals which compofe a nation into induftrious and idlealfo. It ma 
depend upon a variety of circumftances how many minutes of induftry 
may be neceffary to a man’s doing well, and how many he may pals 
in idjenefs, without injury to himfelf; but though the proportion is 
unknown, yet it is certain, that in any poflible cafe there muft be 
fome point [obferve] before they come to be all idle (i. ¢. the mi- 
nutes), which they cannot exceed without occafioning ruin. It is 
alfo equally clear, that there muit be fome point at which national 
induitry will begin to be deftroyed, if the number of idle increafe 
beyond it, and as the increafe of the national debt adds to the num- 
ber of idle people, there muft be fome point at which it will begin 
to deftroy.” Q. E. D. 

This fcarcely needs acomment. Are there no men who may 
live in eafe, though they toil not—nor ladies who are dreft in 
gorgeous apparel, who neither toil nor fpin? Are there not fome 
whofe labours only tend to diffipate their means, and whofe wealth 
would be augmented every minute in which they would be per- 
fuaded to remain idle ? What would be the conclufion which we 
mutt infer from this, if the cafe of the nation were to be fuppofed 
parallel to that of the individual ? 

We might quote many other paflages which alike difcover 
the embarrafiment of the author; but we decline the ungracious 
tafk. In fhort, Mr. Playfair is here evidently wading beyond 
his depth, and it might be well if he could be advifed to enter, in 
future, on the pudbiic difcuffion of fuch queftions with greater 
caution. 

He ftrongly recommends fhort annuities, or, what he thinks 
rather better, an efficient finking fund, in preference to perpetual 
annuities; and, of courfe, warmly approves Mr. Pitt’s fcheme for 
paying off the national debt. We do not mean to controvert 
thefe principles, at prefent; but we cannot help taking notice of 
a glaring inconfiftency between his reafoning, and the inferences 
that ought to be drawn from the infpection of his charts. 

He every where endeavours to prove, that an increafe of the 
national debt greatly retards the induftry of the people: of courfe, 
fudden variations in this refpeét, like fudden alterations in any 
thing which affects the induftry of a nation, muft prove highly 
pernicious to it: but by the plan which he moft approves, as 
clearly appears from his charts, the changes in this re(pect would 
be infinitely greater and more rapid than by that which has been 
adopted; and, confequently, we fhould infer that it muft be 
more productive of political evils. 

Had the charts been given without a comment, farther than 
barely to explain their meaning, they might have had their ule. 
With the comment, as it now ftands, th's performance, like many 
others on the fame fubject, will only ferve to amufe the weak; 
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hut can afford little information to the intelligent part of the 
community. We with, if potliole, to reftrain this idle rage for 


vain difquifitions. fA nib «a. w- 





———_ 


Art. XU. Neaw and Old Principles of Trade compared; or a 'Trea- 
tife on the Principles of Commerce between Nations; with an 
Appendix refpecting, I. ‘The principal Means of aiding Com- 
merce. Il. The Balance of Trade. Jil. The Pre-eminence of 
agricultural Indufiry, IV. A Compariion of Prohibitions, Boun- 
ties, and Drawbacks. V. The Commerce of Grain. V1. Navie 
gation Laws. VII. Laws concerniug the Iniercit of Money. vo. 
3s. Boards. Johnion. 1788. 


* JE do not conceive that the principles of trade can ever 
\ vary. The political inftirutions, indeed, that may be 
adopted for encouraging or reprefling particuler branches of 
trade, may be varied to infinity ; and the opinion that may ine 
duce the legiflature to encourage or repre{s any particular branch 
of trade, may be influenced by fafhion, by caprice, or by other 
circumitances. Thefe principles, the new and od principles of 
political regulations refpecting trade, and noc the principles of 
iradggple/f, are inveftigated in the prefent volume, 

Every man who 1s converfant in writings refpecting trade and 
commerce, knows, that certain notions have univerfally pre. 
vailed at particular periods of time, which have been then ad- 
mitted as undeniable axioms, ferving as a bafis for innumerable 
political regulations refpecting tgade ; but the truth of a fup- 
pofed axioms comes however, in time, to be queftioned ; they 
fall into difrepute, and, by degrees, others are adopted in their 
fiead. Wathin the prefent century, many axioms which were 
admitted as undeniable truths, by our forefathers, have been fet 
afide as erroneous ; and others have been doubred, though not 
entirely abandoned, Formerly, for example, it was univerfally 
believed, that commerce could, in almoft every cafe, be highly 
benchted by certain political regulations, and that it could 
never profper uniefs where aided, not by the proteczion only of 
the jaw, bat by its benign regulating influence. Or late, certain 
philofophical fpeculators on Jeg:flauon, having difcovered that 
trade has been evidently burt, in many cafes, by thofe regulae 
tions that were intended to promote it, have adopted a notion 
dire&tly the reverfe of the former, and now maintain that trade 
Cannot, in any cafe, be cenefited by political regulations of any 
fort, but muff ine: itably be hurt by them ;—and of courfe they 
contend that, inevery cafe, a free trade {hould be allowed, without 
any encouragement or reft:iction whatever. 

The author of this produétion wiihes to hold out thefe two 
Oppofite notions as the new and old principles of trade; and he 
defends the modern opinion with all his powers of argument. 
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It does not however appear that, in {trict propriety of logical 
reafoning, the conclufion which they adopt can be drawn from the 


’ epromigss Gough it fhould even be proved in a fatisfaGtory man. 


per (which would be no eafy tafk) that every political regula- 
tion that has been adopted, has proved hurtful, and not bene- 
ficial to trade, we fhould only, even in that cafe, be authorifed to 
infer, thar it is a matter of great difficulty to difcover what re- 
gulations would tend to encourage trade,— without prefuming to 
fay that none could be found which would be beneficial. This 
might well ferve to induce legiflators to be extremely cautious 
how they eftablifhed mew regulations, and exceedingly attentive 
to the effects of any regulations they fhould be induced to adopt, 
fo as to difcover, as foon as poflibdle, their real tendency; but 
this is as far as found reafoning would admit us to go. While, 
however, the important fact above a//umed is not admitted as 
proved; and as long as many men are fully convinced that /ome 
political regulations have been highly beneficial to certain 
branches of trade ; we are far le{s authorifed to infer that a free 
trade would in all cafes prove the moft benchcial to the nation 
which fhould chufe to adopt it. 

As the truth is generally found to be fomewhere about q@gamhe 
middle between two oppofite extremes, we think thofe in general 
approach, neareft to it, whogchecking the impetuolity of their 
withes, and doubtful of thé Torce of reafoning unaided by ex- 
perimental facts, proceed with a cautious diffidence in their re- 
senagee and, inftead of boldly drawing general conclufions 
from a few facts, content themfelves with particular conclulions 
enly, which are clearly deducible from the particular facis that 
have been fully proved. We are afraid that fhould this rule be 
applied to the French {chool of political economifts, it would be 
fgund that their doctrines, though in many particular cafes well 
founded, admit not of that general indifcriminate application 
for which they contend, The fame thing may be faid of the 
ingenious Dr. Adam Smith, who has frequently fallen into the 
fame error, and by the weight of his authority has drawn after 
him a great number of inferior imitators. Among thefle, we 
muft rank the author of the treatife now before us. He has 
adopted the opinions of Dr. Smith concerning the unlimited 
freedom of trade in their utmoft extent, and has endeavoured to 
fupport thefe opinions by a chain of reafoning that has nothing 
fo new in itas the particular manner in which it is conveyed: and 
which, though concife, is far from being {o clear as moft readers 
will with. For an elementary work, it. appears too abftrufe ; 
and for a deep inveftigation, the ideas, when thoroughly under- 
food, are too common to give fatisfaction to philofophical en- 
QUITErS. 
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Though we think it neceflary thus to enter our caveat againft 
the too eafy admiffion of thefe new doctrines, let it be under 
ftood that it is only the too hafty and indifcriminate ap- 
plication of their principle to which we object. It cannot be 
doubted, we think, that the aggregate body of private perfons, 
whofe profperity is to be immediately affeled by the fucce(s of 
their bufinefs, will, in general, when left entirely to themfelves, 
be better able to difcover in what manner that bufinefs can beft 
be conducted, than other people; who, only viewing it at a 
diftance, fet themfelves to contrive regulations for conduéting it 
properly. Neither can it be doubted, that a few artful men, 
who carry on a particular bufinefs, may be able to difcover that 
their own individual intereft may be highly promoted by certain 
regulations, which would very much tend to prejudice the con- 
cern at largem-and that where a fpirit of regulating bufinefs by 
laws in general prevails among the legiflators, thefe artful men 
will find it an eafy matter to impofe on thofe perfons who are 
entrufted with legiflative power, fo as frequently to obtain re- 
gulations that operzte in a manner directly the reverfe of what 
was intended by thofe who made the law. Of fuch regulations 
we have frequent occafion to complain. To guard againft this 
evil, we ceafe not to exert our feeble powers. But we mutt 
again repeat, that :t does not follow, that becaufe certain powers, 
when Carried to exceis, are hurt/ul, they never can be beneficial 
when ufed in moderation. We with to fee the defire of regu- 
lating trade very much diminifhed ; but that it ought to be en- 
tirely annihilated, the ftate of our knowlege, as yet, does not au- 
thorife us to jay ; and where there is doubr, there is furely room 
for caution, 

But though we cannot go all lengths with our author in re- 
commending this free fyftem of trade and commerce, or beftow 
on the execution of the work the Aighe/? degree of applaufe, yet 
we can truly fay that the reader will here meet with many acute 
obfervations which deferve attention, and which will convey a 
contiderable degree of ufeful information. What we moft ob- 
ject to in the execution of the work, is a certain indecifive man- 
ner of writing, by which conclufions are plainly enough infi- 
nuated, without being clearly eftablifhed. In every philofophical 
difcuffion, we think no good reafon can be affigned why a man 
fhould not, in the plaineft and moft perfpicuous manner, ftate 
the conclufions which he thinks well informed reafon authorifee 
him to draw. This would have an air of candour, opennefs, 
and fincerity ; and why fhould he, who is only engaged in the 
fearch after truth, aflume that appearance of ambiguity, which 
only thofe who with to miflead ought to employ? 
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ArrearR Account or Law-Books, No. III. 


Art. XIV. Elements of the Law relating to Infurances. By John 
Millar, Junior, Efquire, Advocate. 8vo. 570 Pages. 7s. Boards, 
Printed at Edinburgh; and fold in London by Meiirs. Robinfons. 


1787. 


HE reader will find in this work, a complete collection of 
the cafes which have been decided on the Law of In- 
furance, by the Supreme Court in Scotland, and the Courts of 
Law and Equity in England. Many of thefe are not to be found 
in any other printed collection. The infertion of the decifions 
of the Supreme Court in Scotland makes the work particularly 
valuable, as the greateft part of them never appeared in print 
before; and they are of importance to one branch of the Britith 
empire, in point of precedent, and to the whole, as matter of in- 
ftruction. 

The author has prefixed an Introduétion, containing fome 
valuable obfervations on the contract of infurance, its nature, 
and utility, and a fucciné& account of its hiftory.——The work is 
divided into three parts. The firft treats of the circumftances 
requifite to produce a valid infurance: the fecond, of the na- 
ture of an infurance contract, and the obligations arifing from it: 
the third, of thofe circumftances peculiar to infurance, which 
extinguifh the obligation of parties and vacate the policy. Asa 
fpecimen of Mr, Millar’s manner of treating his fubjeét, we pre- 
fent the reader with the following extract : 

« Lord Kaimes, in his Principles of Equity, has adopted an idea 
that, in cafes of jet/on, goods ought to contribute, not according to 
their value, but their ewefght. He obferves, that it is the heavy 
goods which occafion the danger; and if there were leifure for fuch 
a tranfaction, every owner of valuable goods would purchafe an equal 
quantity of thofe that were heavy, and each would throw the fame 
number of pounds weight overboard. Proceeding upon the fame 
reafoning, ‘*‘ the Roman law,” fays he, ‘* appears uncouth in fome 
of its confequences ; jewels, and I may add bank-bills, are made to 
contribute to make up the lofs, although they contribute not in any de- 
gree tothe diftrefs; nor is a fingle ounce thrown overboard upon their 
account; nay, the fhip itfelf is made to contribute, though the jetfon 
is made neceflary, not by the weight of the thip, but of the cargo.” 

« The whole of this reafoning is founded on a fuppofition which 
has been already fhewn to be erroneous ; that in jet/on, as in other 
cafes of partial lofs, the obligation to contribuie arifes from the 
principle, that benefit was intended, and that a recompence is due, 
whether any advantage is actually reaped or not. Upon this reafon- 
ing, it no doubt follows, that every commodity fhould contribute, 
not according to value, but weight; becaufe it is according to their 
weight, that they increafe the danger; and that the fhip, for the 
fame reafon, ought to be exempted. 
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¢ But in cafes of jetfon, the contribution does not arife from any 
idea that the lofing party is intitled to a recompence, for having ated 
fatiorio nomine; but merely that he may claim reftution, fo far as 
his lofs has been direétly converted to another’s gain. Upon Lord 
Kaimes’ fuppofition, many abfurdities would follow. Put the cafe, 
that a valuable jewel is thrown away in the hurry, and is to be con- 
tributed for by weight. ‘The reft of the cargo confifts of a toool. 
bill of exchange, having no fenfible weight, and fome Cxvuts. of 
coals, the whole of which, taken together, are not worth the lofs in- 
curred. If goods are to coatribute by weight, the bill of exchange 
will contribute nothing. The coals may be all given towards the 
lofs, without fenfibly indemnifying the owner of the jewel. Here 
the holder of the bil! will be the only gainer; the proprietor of the 
jewel will lofe a part ; and the owners of the coals will lofe their all. 
Would this be an equitable diftribution? Or can we prefume, that 
the owners of bulky commodities would ever confent to any jetion 
upon fuch terms? 

‘ The modern nations of Europe, accordingly, have, in this re- 
fpect, almoft unanimoufly adhered to the principle of the civil law. 
The fhip contributes as well as the goods; and both according to 
their value; and money and jewels are underitood, with very few 
exceptions, to be liable, as well as the heavieft and moft bulky com 
modities. | : 

‘ In every cafe of general average, the owners of fhip ought to 
contribute, not only for the hull of the veffel, her tackle and appur- 
tenances, but in refpect of the mett freight. ‘The nett freight will be 
a clear gain to them, if the fhip accomplifhes her voyage. By the 
Ordinance of Hamburgh, accordingly, it is declared, that ‘« the 
owners of fhip fhall contribute for the whole amcunt of both /4is 
and freight *.” 

‘The following Scotch cafe (ftated by Lord Kaimes) does not 
coincide with thefe principles, as it feems to imply, that the fhip- 
owner fhall not contribute for freight at all. 


LuTWITCH contra GRay. 


‘ In a fhipwreck, part of the cargo being fifhed out of the fea, and 
faved, was delivered to the owners for payment of the falvage. ‘The 
proprietor of the fhip claimed the freight of the goods faved pro rata 
itineris. The freighters admitted the claim, but infifted, that as the 
falvage was beneficial to him, on account of his freight, as well as to 
them on account of their goods, he ought to pay a proportion of the 
falvage. His anfwer was fuftained to free him from any part, viz. 
that the expence was wholly laid out on recovering the freighter’s 
goods; and therefore that they ought to be liable. Jan. 18, 1755. 

* Upon this cafe, his Lordthip obferves, that it feems to have pro- 


ceeded on the erroneous idea, that no contribution was due, unlefs’ 


the fufferer had aéted faéforio nomine. Whereas here a much more 
powerful principle operates, that the fhip-owners had reaped a pe- 
Cuniary benefit at the expence of others; and it was therefore imma- 
terial, whether that benefit was intended or not. 


ee 


* © Ord: of Conijb. 885.—Of Cosenbagen, No. 1284.—Of Genoa, 
137.—Prattice of Britain. —Ord, of Hamb: No. 981.” 
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« There are fome exceptions to this rule, that fhip and freight 
ought to contribute to the full ; but thefe are not numerous. 

* The Ordinance of France (No. 579.) fays, that both fhip and. 
freight are to contribute for one half. The Axtaverp Regulation 
provides, that the owners of the cargo fhall have an option to make 
the fhip contribute, either according to her real value, or her whole 
contracted freight. Thefe regulations feem applicable ¢o gro/s freight, 
which includes a confideration for the outfit; but they are, furely, 
in aconfiderable degree imperfect. 

¢ Not only ought the fhip and cargo to contribute, but all who 
have an afcertainable intereft in their prefervation. 

« A lender on bottomry, it fhould feem, is in the precife fituation of 
a fhip-owner. ‘The extent of his intereft in the hell of the thip, dimi- 
nifhes fo far that of the borrowers. Heought, therefore, like the other 
owners of fhips, to contribute towards a ranfom, jetfon, or other com- 
mon difailer. In Spain, accordingly, where the great expence of 
fitting out a-fhip to the Spanifh colonies, renders bottomry a very 
frequent contract, and where, confequently, it is better underftood 
than in moft other countries, a bottomry-bond contains this condi- 
tion, that the lender fhall run, in partnerfhip with the owner, the 
rif on the hull, keel, and earnings of the fhip. 

‘ The French ordinance fays, that thofe who lend money on bot- 
tomry fhall bear their proportion of all grofs or general averages, 
but not of fimple or particular averages, without an exprefs agree- 
ment to tRat effect. Ord. Fr. No. 660. 

‘ From Mr. Magens’s Effay it appears, that the rule upon this 
point, in feveral other European iflates, is far from being laid down 
with precifion ; and it does not appear to be always confiftent with 
principles. In England there are, it is believed, no fixed rules uni- 
verfally eftablifhed, for fettling partial loffes on a bottomry-interett. 

‘ The owner himfelf of the goods thrown overboard, muft con- 
tribute his own fhare, in proportion to the extent of his property on 
board: for as he is indemnified by the contributions of his fellow- 
adventurers, the jetfon is beneficial to him, as well as to the reft. 

¢ In fhort, every perfon for whofe benefit expence or trouble has 
been ufefully incurred, with a view to indemnification, is liable in a 
recompence for fuch expence and labour; and every perfon who has 
directly reaped an actual pecuniary advantage from another’s lofs, is 
liable in re/fitution, whether his advantage was intended or not. 

‘ There are a few exceptions, both by the civil law, and the prac- 
tice of modern Europe. Sailors are excufed in refpe&t of their 
wages; partly from humanity, it being thought hard to deprive 
them of any part of their {mall earnings; and partly from utility, 
that they may be induced, with lefs reluétance, to confent to 3 
jetfon. 

‘ The Roman law excepted paffengers, in refpe& of their lives 
faved by the jetfon ; becaufe the life of a freed man does not admit 
of a pecuniary eftimation. A fimilar rule is adopted in modern Eu- 
rope. Paffengers are, befides, free from contribution for the ufual 
articles of money, jewels, and neceflaries, which may be confidered 
as appendages to their perfon. Molloy fays, that, ** in general, 
money and jewels, and even clothes, and all things in the hip 
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(except a man’s apparel in ufe, or victuals put on board to be fpenty, 
are liable to average and contribution.”’ It is believed, however, to 
be a general rule with regard to fuch fubjects, that what pays no 
freight, pays no average. ; ae 

‘In eftimating the intereft on board, in order to contribution, a 

ueftion may arife, whether regard is due to the value of fhip and 
goods atthe fort of loading, or that of difcharge. ‘The Roman law 
adopted a diftin@tion fomewhat metaphyfical upon this fubject. The 
goods loft were eftimated at their origival colt; thofe faved, were 
valued at the price which they might probably bring; becaufe, in 
the former cafe, the prime coit afeertains the adfual /o/s of the goods 
thrown overboard; and attention to the market-rate, at the port of 
difcharge, is neceflary to determine the extent of adual profit that 
fhall accrue from that lofs. 

‘ The point feems to be in fome meafure arbitrary. It appears 
more reafonable, however, that the lofs and gain fhou!d both be judged 
of by the fame criterion; and none of the modern ftates have there- 
. fore followed the rule of the civil law, although they differ very much 
from one another upon the point. 

‘ By fome regulations, the whole goods are eftimated at their 
prime coft, or values in the port of difcharge, according as the veflel 
has, at the time of the lofs, executed half her voyage or not. This 
diftinftion prevails in the Con/clato del mare, and in feveral foreign 
ordinances; thofe in particular of Genoa, of Rotterdam, of Stock- 
holm, and of Copenhagen. It appears likewile, from Gerard Malynes, 
to have been the old rule in Engtand. 

‘ The greateft number of modern mercantile ftates, however, have 
been of opinion, that the whole goods, loft and faved, ought to be 
efiimated according to their value in the port of difcharge. ‘This is 
the rule adopted by the Hamburgh ordinances; by thofe of Co- 
ningfberg, Antwerp, and France; by the Spanifh Weft Indian 
Jaws, and by the general practice of Britain,’ 

This extract will,'no doubt, give the reader a favourable im- 
preffion of the work now unier confideration. ‘The other parts 
of it are executed with equal ability. 

We are happy to find by this work, and fome other recent 
publications, that it is become a frequent practice for gentlemen 
of the long robe to commence their profeffional career, by 
prefenting to the public, either a treatife on fome important 
branch of leyal learning, or an edition of fome former writer of 
authority. By this, at the fame time that they acquire a confi- 
derable portion of ufeful knowlege, with the habit of arranging 
it methodically and applying it properly, they are benefactors to 
the public, by contributing to the general ftock of profeffional 
information. But while we approve of this practice, and fin- 
cerely wifh it may gain ground; we muft recommend to the 
young adventurers, not to be too hafty in prefenting themfelves 
to the public eye. They fhould ever carry in view, the import- 
ant confequences of commencing authors; that, not only their 
fame, as writers, but their characters, as profefional men, and 
COon- 
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confequently the primary object of their lives, depends on the 
fuccefs of their performances. Whocver is conf? ained to appear 
in print, may expect great indulgence from tne punlic. He has 
a right to hope, that they wil! take into confideration his youth, 
the fhortnefs of the time allowed for his publication, the exteng, 
the novelty, and the difficulty of his fubje@t; and every other 
circumftance which oughc to excufe the impertetions of a lites 
rary work, [But this is not the cafe, where a perfon commences 
author voluntarily. There, he muft not expeét indulvence from 
any of the circumftances which we have mentioned. If he fuc- 
ceeds, they may, perhaps, raife him in the eftimation of the pub- 


lic; but, if he be found deficient, far ‘rom extenuating, they will 


only ferve to aggravate his faults, by expefiny him to the further 
reproach of prefumption and conceit. —by thele obfervations, 
however, we wifh rather to ftimulate thofe to whom they res 
Jate, to induftry and exertion, than to deter them from the ad- 


venture itfelf, Itis a perilous, but an honourable road to proe 


feffional eminence; aud if it does not fucceed, it muft be owing 
either to want of ability or to want of application. It is their 
intereft that the former fhould be foon difcovered; and they 


~ themfelves may ever prevent the Jatter. Bur... 


in 


Art. XV. Hiffory of the Englifh Law, from the Time of the 
Saxons, to the End of the Keiga of Philip and Mary. By John 
Reeves, Efq; Barrifler at Law. ‘the Second Edition. 4 Vols. 
8vo. 11. 10s. Boards. Brooke. 1787. 

N cour 73d volume, p. 281 *, the reader will find an account 

of the firft edition of th:s valuable work. It is now re- 
printed with coafiderable additions. The firft edition ended with 
the reign of Henry VII.; the prefent is continued through the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Queen_Mary. Among 
the additions, we find the following note, which appears to usa 
complete an{wer to the objection mentioned in it, and to contain 
fome very important obfervations on the conneétion between 
the law of England, and the feudal law. We, therefore, felect 
it for the reader’s perufal. 

‘ This fingular fytem [that of the feudal polity] has, of late, 
been much difcufled by writers on the Englifh Jaw and conftitution ; 
who, in order to procure every light that could illuitrate the fubject, 
have purfued their inquiries beyond the limits of the law of this 
country ; have entered into the rife and progrefs of feuds among 
the northern nations in their different fettlements, particularly in 








* By fome overfight, the article above referred to, is not inferted 
in the Contents of our 73d vol. We notice this omiffion now, in 
order that our readers may infert it in their copies; o:herwife, if 
oy oe fhould with to turn to that article, they would not be able 
to ind it. 
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France; have examined the nature and defign of the feveral {pecies 
of tenures, and inveftigated with minutenefs their diftin®t incidents 
and properties. ‘This has introduced a new branch of fiudy among 
the ftudents of the common law; which, like other novelttes, has 
been followed with great avidity; and Iam ready to admit, that the 
knowledge of our law and conftitution has been thereby greatly pro- 
moted. It is not then through any difapprobation of thele purfuits 
that I have thus fhortened the account of the feudal fyftem; but for 
reafons that, I truft, will have the fame weight with the reader 
which they have had with me. In a hiltory of the law, a due por- 
tion of attention muft be allotted to each fubje&t that comes under 
confideration. Englith feuds are entitled toa fhare, and, taken in all 
their branches, wilt be found to have a very large fhare of the enfuing 
hiftory. The profpe& of this heap of matter, in addition to nu- 
merous other objects, made it neceflary that every thing extraneous 
and foreign, every thing that might, perhaps, illuftrate, but cer- 
tainly made no.part of our common law, fhould be dropped entirely. 
Of the latrer defcription are the far greater, and the more entertain- 
ing and {plendid portions of thofe treatifes which have lately been 
written profefledly on the feudal fyitem. ‘Yo fuch, therefore, I mutt 
beg to refer thofe who are more curious; I mean, among others, to 
Dalrymple, to Sullivan, and to Wright; and thofe who wifh to go 
farther, to Spelman, to Craig, to Corvinus, to Zafius, and to the ave 
Books of Feuds. 

‘ The reader of the Hiftory of Englith Law, paufing, as he now 
does, at the period of the Conquelt, and looking down to the 
prefent time, through the ages of Glanvil and Bradton, Bric- 
ton and Fleta, the Statutes, the Year Books, and the Reporters, 
muft feel that he, as well as the writer, has enough upon his hands, 
without engaging in any curious inguiry about the origin and nature 
of the feudal fyftem in general; he will alfo perceive, that this tc- 
pic, compared with the numerous and important objeéts that crowd 
on his imagination, is {mall and inconfiderable. 

‘ When I fay fmall and inconfiderable, I beg to be underftood in 
the fenfe which many are tco apt to give to the term feudal /;/tem. 
Perfons who moft infift upon this point feem to exclude from it every 
thing that is Englifh; and it can be in no other fenfe.of it that the 
prefent Hiffory has been thought, as I am told, to contain too little 
difcuffion upon the feudal fyftem. Why the feudal fyftem, in this 
new-fangled fenfe, fhould make fo fmall a part of the prefent Hif- 
tory, can be eafily accounted for by the reader of it. 

‘ Feuds properly fo called, namely, thofe wt the will of the lord, 
were no part of the fyftem eftablifhed by William ; his famous law 
exprefly declares, that he had granted them jure heredttario. The 
uncertain cafualties of tenures were foon afcertained by expref{s char- 
ters of liberties, repeatedly granted by our Norman kings. On the 
death of the anceftor, the fee was caf? upon the heir by conftruction 
of law, who entered as into a patrimonial, not a feudal property. 
Such was the law of Englith tenures, at their earlieft appearance ; 
and to this it isto be attributed, that through all ouraw-books and 
Reports, from Braéton to Coke, and further down, there is no al- 
lufion, no reafoning, that bears any relation to feuds or feudal law, 
‘Rev. May, 1789. F f in 
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in this fenfe of it; and thofe who have arraigned Lord Coke for his 
filence on this head, have pafled, in my mind, a very hafty judg- 
ment on the ex‘ent of that great lawyer’s learning. 

‘ Comparing the above fenfe of feudal, with this account of our 
tenures, every idea that is Englifh is not improperly excluded from 
that fyitem ; and that fyttem is very properly excluded from a Hittory 
of the Englith Law: the perfons, therefore, who hold the above lan- 
guage, ought net to mention this as a defect in the prefent work. 

* But this fente of feudal feems to be too narrow and partial; and I 
fhould think it owes its application more efpecially to fome Scotch 
writers, who have lately taken a lead in hiftorical inquiries; and 
who, imagining they had brought to light certain principles and 
fourdations cf Enghith law, of which Englifh lawyers were ignorant, 
are never fatisfied with difplaying this fuppofed triumph. But the 
want of difcernment, upon this point of juridical hiftory, is in them- 
felves, and not in us. It is indeed true, that the Scotch law is 
firiGily feudal. It was fo in its foundation; and it feemed the em- 
ployment of Jawyers to give a feudal turn to every confideration that 
could arife on the modifications of property. New feudal fancies 
were adopted; the molt fimple points were diftorted to apply them 
to feudal principles; matters in ‘which the Englith and Scotch law 
agreed, were disfigured by the fuperinduétion of fome feudal de- 
vice. This affcdtation has prevailed among lawyers almoft down to 
the prefent day ; and it is not to be much wondered, that perfons 
who confider this fubje& hiftorically, feeing how little change had 
been made in their law during fo many centuries, and that lawyers, 
by referring continually to firft feudal principles, had rather been 
going backwards than proceeding, fhould lay fuch great ftrefs upon 
the itudy of feuds in their firft origin. But they carry the prejudices 
of their countrymen too far, when they expeét the fame line to be 
taken by Englifh lawyers who make fimilar enquiries into the 
hiltory of their jurifprudence. 

‘ If the Scotch Jaw has been corrupted by too great attention to 
feudal principles, the only natural way of accounting for difficulties 
and obfcurities in it. is by recurring to the fame fources. ‘Thole too 
who ftudy the Hiftory of Englifh Law, muft tread in the footfteps of 
the old Engtith lawyers; but thefe lead not to the Books of Feads, 
much lefs to Craig or Corvinus. ‘fhe lawyers of this country, 
like the people, impatient of foreign innovations, foon moulded 
the inftirutions of Normandy into a new fhape, and formed a fyftem 
of feuds of their own, ‘The ufage and cuftom of the country 
became the guide of our courts; who have invariably rejected with 
difdain all arguments fiom the practice of other countries. 

‘ For a knowledge of the feudal, as far as concerns an Englith 
lawyer, we are to look no farther than Glanville, Bradon, and 
Littleton. And as far as it is to be collected from the works ot 
thefe and other Englith lawyers, the feudal fyftem of England re- 
fpecting landed property is difcufled in this and the fubfequent 
parts of this Hiftory (as I fhould think) at as great length as could 
conveniently be done confiftent with the plan of fuch a work. Ifit 
is wifhed that this fhould te compared with the like fyftem in Scot- 


land, in France, in Lombardy, or elfewhere, I can only a 
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that fuch an inquiry does not feem to me to fuit a work like the pre- 
fent, though it would be very proper in a general hiftory of feudal 


law. 
¢ It is not only on the fubje& of feuds that I have ftudioufly 


avoided any inquiry beyond the pale of the Englifh law; in 
many other inftances, where the Englifh fyftem might feem, in a 
very particular manner, to coincide with, or interfect any foreign 
{fcheme of jurifprudence, I have invariably forborne making fuch ob- 
fervations, as a comparifon of the two fubjects would eafily fuggett. 
The defign of this Hiftory feemed to make it abfolutely neceflary to 
adhere to this plan. To inveftigate the firft principles of our law, 
and to purfue them through all the modifications and applications, 
all the additions and changes to which they were fubjected in dif- 
ferent periods of time, is an inquiry that called upon the writer 
rather to reduce and fimplify his materials than to feek for new 
ones, or extend his views. ‘That the refule of fuch an enquiry 
might be delivered to the teader with fidelity, I thought it fafer 
to abftain altogether from topics of a foreign nature, confining 
myfelf to fuch as have, in their turn, prevailed in our courts, 
and among practifers. It was the latter upon which the utility of 
the prefent hiflorical procefs was to depend ; and the lefs they were 
mixed with the former, the deduction wou!d be the more eafy, and 
every conclufion arifing from it would be better founded. 

‘ This had become more efpecially neceffary with refpect ta 
the feudal fyftem. ‘The prefent fafhion of treating this fubject, if re 
had taught fomething ufeful, had alfo taught much that was to be 
unlearned. Glanville and Craig, Bra&on and the Book of Feuds, 
have been quoted in a promifcuous manner, as if thofe authors wrote 
upon the fame fyftem of feuds. ‘Thus is the ftudent’s mind be- 
wildered with accounts of a polity made up from different countries, 
and prevailing in none; and, after all, is left uninformed, what is 
the genuine nature of Englifh feuds. It feems, therefore, a new 
and very material obje&t to a writer of the Englifh law, to give an 
— of the feudal fyftem in England, from Englith authors 
alone.’ 

At the conclufion of the preface, the author modeftly expreffes 
an hope, that if, by his work, nothing is added to the ftock 
of profeffional information, fomething is done toward giving it 
fuch illuftration and novelty as may affift the early inquiries of 
the ftudent. We can affure Mr. Reeves that he has attained the 
objet of his hope; and that (to ufe his own expreffions) the in- 
veltigation which his work contains of the origin of Englith te- 
nures, the Jaw of real property, the nature of writs, and the an- 
cient and more fimple practice of real actions, will facilitate the 
ftudent’s paffing from Black{tone’s Commentaries to Coke upon 
Littelton, and better qualify him to confider the many points of 
ancient law which are difcuffed in that learned work, 


But... 
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Ant. XVI. Letters on the Poetry and Mufic of the Italian Opera, 
By the late Mr. John Brown, Painter. 12mo0. pp. 161. 43, 
fewed. Printed at Edinburgh; and fold by Elliot and Kay, 
London. 1789. 

HES E letters were certainly written by a man of tafte, 
fenfibility, and familiar acquaintance with the mufical 
drama of Italy. The manner in which he has analyfed the fe- 
veral {pecies of recitative and air, difcovers no common degree 
of reflexion, intelligence, and obfervation. 

In the preface, however, the editor * feems not to know that 
a rage for burlettas is no mew paffion in Italy: The Buone 
Figliuola, and other comic operas of Piccini, near thirty years 
ago, rendered the public partial to this lighe fpecies of mufic; 
and thofe of Latilla and Galuppi, much earlier. However, the 
ferious operas of thefe compofers, as well as thofe of the prefent 
great mafters of Italy, are always thought of a higher clafs, and 
are ftill'in pofltffion of the firft theatres of that country. And, 
in general, it is only in the fmaller cities, and in fummer time, 
that burlettas are chiefly to be heard. The pay of great fingers, 
with the expence of the decorations of ferious operas, render the 
comic more convenient to the managers, than pleafing to the 
public. 

The firft two letters, on recitative, contain many admirable 
reflexions ; however, theaflertion, p. 4, that recitative is * never 
accompanied but by a fingle inftrument,’ and though divided 
into bars, that thofe bars ‘ are not neceffarily of equal lengths,’ is 
pot exact. Accompanied recitative, befide fragments of fym- 
phony which are meafured, has frequently the harmony of four 
parts, fuftained in long notes, without any reftraint on the finger, 
as to the time in which he pronounces his recitation. ‘The bars 
of recitative conftantly divide the notes into regular common- 
time; but not into regular phrafes, nor is that time regularly 
kept, except in fuch accompanied recitative as the Italians dil- 
tinguith by the term @ tempo. 

The definition of aria di mezzo carattere t is incomplete; as It 
implies, befide a fpecies of melody which has neither dignity nor 
pathos, airs of two /’yles, ferious and lively. The Italians them- 
felves feem at prefent to want a technical term to exprefs airs of 
two movements, the one flow or graceful, the other rapid of 
impaffioned. What the author fays, p. 109, of a clafs of aria 
parlante, {eems more applicable to thefle double airs. 

We did not expect to find, in fo intelligent a writer on mufic, 
the fame miftake that is frequently made by our beft authors 19 


_l—?We 
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* Mr. Brown’s Letters are printed for the benefit of his widow 
and child ; and we truft that they will reap the emolument intende 
for them by the publication. 

t P. 37, 38. 
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other particulars, but who, from their ignorance of mufic, con- 
found harmony and melody, as if fynonymous terms. Mr. Brown 
furprifed us * with {peaking of an harmonious voice. 

Mr. Brown has pafled a fevere, and we think unjuft, cenfure + 
on the fingers and orcheftra of our beft concerts, however it may 
be applicable to the worft. The taking an opera air out of 
its niche, is frequently abrupt, and of no effect in {till life ; 
cantatas were certainly better fitted for thefe mifcellaneous per- 
formances ; but, fometimes, an entire /ceza of an opera, as it is 
now frequently executed at concerts, has all the effe&t of a can- 
tata, from the introductory recitative, which explains the paffion 
to be exprefled in the air. 

We mutt likewife defend the Englifh from the charge { of 
loving difficult mufic more than fimple, Al] new fafhions in this 
art come hither from Italy and Germany ; the firft of thefe coun- 
tries has furnifhed us with its chief vocal difficulties, and the fe- 
cond with in/frumental and extraneous modulation, The Englifh 
admire mucn more than they love either; or why their long at- 
tachment to Handel, Corelli, and Geminiani, and their perpe- 
tual complaints of the too great execution of the prefent moft 
celebrated performers, both vocal and inftrumental ? 

Thefe few flight inaccuracies excepted, we have read thefe let- 
ters with great pleafure; and we heartily recommend them to 
the perufal of the frequenters of the Italian opera, and to the 


writers and compofers of mufical dramas for our own ftage. D"B...Y. 


Mr. Brown’s letters were originally addrefled to Lord Mon- 
boddo, in anfwer to fome queries which his lordfhip put to their 
author, refpecting the Italian language. Lord M. had a very 
bigh idea of Mr) Brown's fuperior excellence in his profeffion ; 
and has faid, that ge was very learned in all the Italian arts, parti- 
cularly in their poetry and their mufic. 

A charaéter of Mr. Brown is prefixed to, the letters, written 
in elegant Latin; in which he is reprefented as a man of worth, 
of knowlege, and of genius; a good fcholar, an exquifite ar- 
tift; of liberal featiments, and of polifhed manners. CG. 


— 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, , 

Ocuvres Pofthumes de Frederic Il, Roi de Pruff, &c. i.e. The Pot- 

humous Works of Frederic II., King of Pruflia, &c. continued. 
See our laft Appendix, Page 683. 

E left the king refolved to march into Silefia, and to af- 

V  fert the ancient rights of his houfe to feveral princi- 

palities in that country. The ftatement which he makes, before 

he paffed the Rubicon, of what he had to apprehend, and of what 
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he had to hope from this bold enterprife, is a mafter-piece of po. 
litical and military logic. Every thing that the ftate of the Eu- 
ropean powers actually exhibited, or that the chapter of accidents 
could lead the moft fazacious and provident mind to conjecture, 
is weighed with the ucmoft perfpicacity and precifion, and— 
Let us take the road! was the conclufion. We cannot enter on 
any detail of this bloody war, nor of the curious and well-con- 
duéted negotiations with which it was intermixed. Such an 
interefting combination of the intrigues of cabinets and the ope- 
rations of camps, is rarely to be met with, The former take up 
a very large place in the rapid, animated, and eloquent narration 
of the royal author; and to the view of the reader is laid open 
a variety of interefting characters and negotiations in all the 
courts of Europe at thattime. The obfervations of the king on 
the conduct of the contending armies in each battle, on the valour 
and difcipline of the troops, on the ftratagems, exertions, merits, 
and faults of their commanders, contain a rich fund of inftruc- 
tion for the military ftudent, and may be even ufeful to the moft 
experienced adepts in the art of war. 

The firft volume brings us to the conclufion of 1742, in which 
year the Pruffian monarch had augmented his revenues, by the 
conqueft of Silefia, to the amount of three millions and a half of 
dollars. This conqueft was his main objet; and therefore, 
when he had obtained it, he became gracioufly inclined to a 
feparate peace with the court of Vienna, that he might repair his 
finances, recruit and augment his army, and put himfelf ina 
condition to preferve a balance among the contending powers 
which ftill kept the field. The queen of Hungary defired a peace 
with Frederic, and made great facrifices to obtain it, that fhe 
might unite her forces againft France and the powers that fup- 
ported the elector of Bavaria. Accordingly the peace was con- 
cluded at Breflaw; and in the negociations that preceded and 
promoted it, the minifters of George II. and particularly the 
Earl of Hyndford, acted a confiderable part. 

From the conqueft of Silefia, we perceive that Frederic was a 
favourite of fortune, as well as a great political genius and a 
confummate warrior. For, though the unparalleled difcipline of 
his troops, the fignal merit of his generals, and the abilities of 
his wife and inccrruptible minifters, contributed, in a very TC- 
mark.ble manner, to the fucce(s of this arduous undertaking; 
all thefe were, neverthelefs, feconded by a happy combination 
of accidental circumftances, without which it might have mif- 
carried. Thefe circumftances, as the royal author himfelf tells 
us, were, the entrance of France into the war—the attack made 
on Ruffia by the Swedes—the timorous prudence that kept the 
Hanoverians and Saxons in a ftate of ina@tion—an uninterrupted 
feries of victoriss, and the views of the king of England and his 
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minifter, lord Carteret, with refpeét to France, which led them 
to favour the peace of Breflaw, and rendered them thus inffrumental 
in the aggrandizement of Pruffia. 

In the bofom of peace, Frederic prepared bis troops for future 
fcenes of aétion. Accordingly, we find him in arms againft the 
queen of Hungary, in the fecond volume. This volume con- 
tains a circumftantial account of this fecond war, in which much 
blood was ufclefsly fhed during the {pace of fixteen months ; and 
ia which, a feries of victories obtained by the Prufiian monarch 
had no effceét more extenfive than to confirm him in the pofiefilon 
of Silefia. The campaigns in Italy, in Flance-s, and on the 
Rhine, are alfo related in this volume, which is terminated by 
the peace figned in the year 1745, after the famous bartle of 
Keflildorf, and the taking of Drefden. The reflexion with 
which his majefty concludes it, merits the attention cf all 
fovereigns. 

© Since the art of war has been fo highly improved in Europe, 
and fince political precaution has been able to eitablifh a balance of 
power among fovereign ftates, the greateft enterprifes produce rarely 
the effects that may have been expected from them. Equal, or 
nearly equal, forces on both fides, and viciffitudes of good and ill 
fuccefs that fall reciprocally to the lot of the contending parties, 
bring the victors and the vanquifhed, at the conclufion of the mott 
eventful war, neatly to the ftate in which they were before they 
drew the fword. The only difference is, that their exhaufted 
finances oblige them to make peace, Which ought to be the work of 
humanity, and not the effect of neceflity. In a word, if military 
renown is worth the exertions that are made to obtain it, Praflia re- 
ceived an abundant recompenfe for having undertaken this fecond 
war. But fame was all that it obtained, and even the fumes of this 
vain incenfe excited envy.’ 

To thefe fumes, Sire, was facrificed humanity, of which your 
majefty often {peaks fo kindly ; for that this fecond war was jul- 
tified by the principle of felf-defence, has not yet, in the opinion 
of fome writers, been clearly proved, 

We readily give his majefly credit for the jufice of his 
caufe in the famous /eptennial war, of which the very interefting 
account is contained in the third and fourth yolumes. The 
peace of Drefden, like many other treaties, had only fufp:nded 
hoftilities without extirpating the feeds of difcord; znd the Jofs 
of Silefia wes a wound that ftill ulcerated in the heart of the 
Emprefs queen. Accordingly, hoftilities were ftill carried on 
in contemplation, in the cabinet of Vienna; and feercely was 
the peace of Drefden figned, when that court, in fecret coalition 
with Saxony and Ruffia, laid a formidable plan for the humilia- 
tion of Frederic. The moment feemed favourable: France was 
out of humour at his concluding two treaties of peace without 
its Concurrence, and thus he was left without an ally. But, by 
Ff 4 an 
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an unexpected change in the ftate of Europe, and in the con. 
nexions of its fovereigns, the king found fupport; and even had 
he ftood alone, it was neceflary to conjure the rifing ftorm, and 
to make head againft his enemies, before they were ready to exe- 
cute their projects: accordingly he began the feptennial war from 
a principle of felf-defei.ce. 

In the account here given of this war, the king had two pur- 
pofes in view, which he has executed in the mott mafterly and 
fatisfactory manner. The firft was, to prove to pofterity, with 
the clearef! evidence, that the war in queftion was forced on 
hind; and that he could not, confiftently with his own honour 
and the good of his people, confent to a peace on any other con- 
ditions than thofe on which it was obtained; his fecond obje& 
was, torelate circemftantially all the military operations with the 
preateft poffible perfpicuity and precifion, in order to leave on 
record, an authentic account of all the advantages or unfavour- 
able fituations in the provinces and kinudoms where the war will 
naturally be carried when the houfes of Auftria and Brandenburg 
fhall think proper to quarre}, This is very well; but, by the 
publication of this hiftory, the rival houfes will profit equally 
by the king’s relations and remarks. 

The artifice employed by the court of Vienna to excite fafpi- 
cion and enmity againft the king of Pruffia in all the courts of 
Europe, is here related in a large detai}: ment‘on is alfo made 
of the principal events that happened in the different countries, 
which were either dire€ily or indircily concerned in this com- 
plicated feptennial conteft: and as, after the peace of Drefden, 
the war wes fti]] continued between the courts of Vienna and 
England on the one fide, and thofe of France and Spain on the 
other, our royal author gives a compendious view of the military 
operations and political tranfactions from 1746 to 1756, which 
tend to throw light on the hiftory that forms the principal fubject 
of thefe volumes. 

It is generally known, what heroic valour, what brilliant 
efforis of capacity and genius, and what invincible ftrength and 
con{tancy of mind, were difpiayed by Frederic in the feptennial 
war; in which his fplendid feries of viétories was more than 
once interrupted by difaiters that threatened a period to all his 
greatnefs, Whoever reads thefe volumes, will fee all thefe vi- 
ciffitudes admirably defcribed, and will follow the victor with a 
p-culiar pleafure, fince his caufe was as juft as his exploits 
were glorious. 

It is not fo much by a well-founded appeal to juftice, as by 
the plea of neceffity (which, at belt, only foftens the harfh fea- 
tures Of iniquity), that his majefty pretends to claim indulgence 
for the tranfactions related in the fifth volume, more efpecially 
for the partition of Poland, He was in a pitiful cafe, as he tells 

us 
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us himfelf, at the end of the feptennial war in 1763, He faw 
nothing around him but an impoverithed nobility, a ruined peo~ 
ple, burnt villages, towns deftroyed by fieges or incendiaries, 
anarchy in all the departments of government and police, con- 
fufion and diforder in the finances, and an afpeé of defolation 
every where. His experienced minifters and counfellors were 
dead. The flower of his army had perifhed in feventeen battles. 
His regiments were partly compofed of deferters and captives ; 
and military difcipline was fo relaxed, that his ancient corps 
were little fuperior to a frefh militia. Add to all this, England 
had made peace with France, and he had nat a fingle ally. 
To remedy this difmal ftate, much labour was to be employed, 
and lucky accidental occafions were to be improved. At this period, 
the internal troubles of Poland, produced by the claims of the 
Diffidents, prepared it for {poliation; and was it not natural for 
Frederic, in his famifhed condition, to put his finger into the 
pye, when he faw that it was inevitably to be divided, and to 
fecure for himfelf the beft morfels which he could catch ?—In 
the Ademoirs of the Political State of Europe, from the Peace of 
Hubertfburg in 1763, to 1775, are valuable materials for thofe 
who may write the modern hiftory of the European ftates; and 
in the Negociations relative to the Troubles of Poland, are ufeful 
hints and dire&tions for thofe who may be difpofed to divide 
them: and this volume is terminated by the Imperial and Royal 
correfpondence relative to the fucceffion of Bavaria. This con- 
cludes the hiftorical part of the prefent work. 

The fixth volume fets out with Con/iderations on the State of the 
European Republic, and the views and negociations of the powers 
that compofe it. This early production, which announced, in- 
deed, rich fruits of genius in a maturer period, was penned in the 
year 1736, when Frederic was Prince Royal, and in the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. It difcovers an ardour of political cu- 
riofity which was very rare at that time of life, an eye keenly 
fixed on the conduét of the different courts of Europe, an ex~ 
tenfive acquaintance with their refpetive interefts, and a pene- 
trating fagacity which forefees, in the charaCters and proceedings | 
of minifters, the plans which their policy prepares and which their 
difimulation conceals from the eye of the public. Such faculties, 
at {uch an age, can fcarcely be accompanied by meeknefs. Ac- 
cordingly the ardent fpirit and the afpiring genius of the young 
hero, make brilliant flourifhes in feveral places. He looks over 
the heads of the princes and warriors of his time, which were 
not, indeed, very lofty, the wigs excepted; and after acom-. 
Prehenfive view of the ftate and politics of Europe, and the mi- 
nifterial conduct of cardinal Fleury, his favourite, he breaks out 
into the following ejaculations: * What would Richlieu, what 


would Mzzarin fay, if they could raife their heads in our days? 
They 
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They would be furprifed to find no Philip IIT. or IV. in Spain, 
no Cromwell and William III, in England, no prince of Orange 
in Holland, no emperor Ferdinand in Germany, and fcarcely any 
true Germans in the empire, no Innocent II. at Rome, no more 
Tillys, Montecuculis, Marlboroughs, Eugenes, at the head of 
contending armies.’ That may be,—but they would ftill have 
been more furprifed if they had feen Philip II. and IV. of Spain 
placed by an able judge of men and things among the men 
of renown that rendered their times illuftrious. 

Indulgence is due to the precipitation and cffervefcence of 
youthful genius; efpecially when thefe are fo amply compen- 
fated, as they are in the Con/fiderations now before us, by fuch 
folid reflexions and juft obfervations, as would not difhonour the 
hoary head of a confummate and experienced ftatefman. The 
eomparifon between the political fyftem of Philip of Macedon, 
carried on by fowing diflenfion, exciting jealoufy, and diftri- 
buting gold among the Grecian republics, and the conftant per- 
feverance of the French cabinet in a fimilar line of condu with 
refpect to the ftates of the empire and other powers, is accurately 
delineated and illuftrated. It fhews us, that if Frederic difcover- 
ed, afterward, a remarkable propenfity to cultivate friend/bip and 
contract bonds of union with brother Lewis, yet he was well 

uarded againft all his artifice, and knew better what he was 
about than the other powers of Europeimagined, France indeed 
had charms, both real and delufive, in the eyes of the Pruffian 
monarch. He cultivated her literature, was enamoured of her 
mufes, ftudied the wifdom of her real fages, and even drank deep 
in the poifoned cup of her pretended philofophers; but never was 
he the dupe of her infidious politics. He admired the fubtlety 
of ber ftatefmen, but avoided their {nares: he frequently turned 
his back to her in the hour of negociation, and fometimes fet his 
face againft her in the field of battle. 

The reader, whom we fuppofe a little furprifed to find the 
political conduct of Philip of Macedon compared with that of 
the French cabinet, will be perhaps more fo, when he learns 
that the royal writer confiders it as the fame that was purfued 
by the Romans in their tranfactions with foreign nations. Tis 
point, neverthelefs, is here fagacioufly proved and illuftrated in 
a variety of judicious reflexions and parallels. After having de- 
veloped the refpective fy ftems of the European fovereigns, Frederic 


_paffes from politics to morality, and probes the wound of the 


great political body, which has fuch a noxious and fatal in- 
fluence on the happinefs of mankind. This metaphorical wound 
confifts, he fays, 

* In the erroneous idea too generally formed by fovereigns, and 
which fheir courtiers and flatterers encourage inftead of correéting. 


They think that God, from a fond regard to their pride and 
| ! grandeur, 
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grandeur, has exprefsly created the reft of the human {pecies for 
them; and that fubjeéts have no other deftination than to promote 
their perfonal fplendour and felicity, and to be the tools and mi- 
niffers of their irregular paffions. From this principle proceed the 
molt vicious and abominable confequences in an endlefs progreffion. 
Hence that exceflive paffion for falfe glory ; hence that ardent thirtft 
of invading and poflefling, that cruel oppreflion of accumulated taxes, 
that fenfual indolence, pride, injuftice, feverity, and tyranny, 
which degrade princes, and are even a reproach to human nature. 
If potentates had the wifdom to difcard fuch erroneous notions, 
and to trace back to its true principles the origin of their fove- 
reignty, they would fee that their rank is the creation of the people, 
—that thoufands could never think of devoting themfelves, as flaves, 
to a fingle man, in order to render him mighty and formidable 
abroad, and to be, at home, themfelves the victims of his ambition 
and caprice: —that they chofe him, on the contrary, as a perfon in 
whom they could confide; as an upright governor, and an affectionate 
father, whofe fympathy would feed their calamities, and whole benignity 
would alleviate them ; asa valiatit protector, who would defend them 
againft their enemies; and as a wife ruler, who would not idly and 
cruelly involve his fubjeéts in ruinous and deftruCtive wars, but ren- 
der his fovereign power the bulwark of the laws, and not the inftru- 
ment of tyranny and injuftice.’ | 

Thus {poke and thus wrote the Prince Royal, in his twenty- 
fourth year, when the throne was only in profpect. ‘There is 
an anecdote on record which naturally prefents itfelf to our re- 
collection on this occafion. M. de Subm, one of the early fa- 
vourites of Frederic, faid to him one day, that if he poffleffed, 
when he afcended the throne, only the half of the noble fenti- 
ments which then feemed to animate him, this half would be 
fufficient to render him a great and good king, I fhould look 
on it (replied the prince) as the greateft unhappinefs that could 
befal me, to change my prefent manner of thinking—but this 
proves nothing with refpe& to what may happen in my future 


fituation. 
Tel brille au fecond rang qui s’eclipfe au premier. 


A man, who has fhone in the fecond rank, may be eclipfed in 
the firft, 


Let none but the candid moral critic, who has ftudied human 
nature, and who has Jearned to mix compaflion with reproach 
ata view of its contradictions, attempt to explain this reply. 
The love of glory was the reigning paffion in the foul of Frede- 
ric, and the opinion of the world has not jufficiently diftinguifhed 
the true from the falfe; nay they are often unluckily blended 
together. The trumpet of Fame founds the praife of great and 
fplendid exertions of political and military genius, accompanied 
with fuccefs; and this praife was the idol to which our hero 
facrificed, with an ardour of enthufiafm that fometimes gained 

the 
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the afcendancy over thofe principles of juftice and humanity 
which he really pofleffed. 

The Effay on the different Forms of Government is, we think, 
improperly fo entitled ; for it rather treats of the wifeft method 
of governing, and of the duty, conduct, and adminiftration of 
fovereigns, than of the re{pective advantages and defecls of the 
different forms of government. It was certainly under this point 
of vies, that the Count de Hertzberg confidered it, when ina 
flattering letter to the King, who entrufted him with a copy of 
the Effay in the year 1781 *, he fays, that it ought to be the 
shanual of all fovereigns. It, no doubt, contains feveral wife and 
ufeful obfervations on #ll parts of the public adminiftration, and 
more efpecially on thofe that relate to taxes and political ceco- 
nony. 

This Effay is followed by three Dialogués of the Dead. The 
firft, jn which the interlocutors are Prince Eugene, the Duke of 
Marlborough, and Prince Lichtenfizin, contains an excellent de- 
fence of the two firft againft the puny remarks of fome modern 
military critics; and is, indeed, a noble eulogy on thefe illuftri- 
ous chiefs. In difplaying their refpective merits in the council 
and in the field, the royal author has aimed keen {trokes of wit 
and fatire at their fucceflors in the military line. But the prin- 
cipal obje&t which he feems to have in view in this very humor- 
ous and ingenious Dialogue, is to cover with ridicule the Ency- 
clopedifis, or authors of the huge Didionary of Sciences, which 
was compoled at Paris, by a fociety (who monopolized the de- 
nomination of philofopbers}, with a defign to rectify the efta- 
blifhed fyftems of government, by the introduétion of anarchy ; 
and to reform the manncrs of mankind by deftroying their reli- 
gious and even their moral principles. But how came thefe 
philofophers to incur the difpleafure of Frederic, who affumed 
their title, grafited peculiar marks of bis liberality and proteétion 
to many of the fociety, and adopted fome of the moft abfurd and 
uncomfortable tenets of their isreligious fyftem? This was oc- 
cafioned by their geometrical pedantry (as he calls it), which he 
hated, and their averfion to war, which he loved, | 

We cannot refrain from giving our readers fome fpecimens of 
_ the wel] founded pleafantry that reigns in this part of the Dia- 
Jogue. The Duke of A/arlborough having teftified his furprile, 
that, while the military fame df an Alexander and a Cefar had 
pafled down, unfullied, through fucceeding ages, his great ex- 


— 





* The Effay was printed at the King’s private prefs, and was fent 
to the Count with the following fhort letter from the monarch: ‘‘ Here 
are fome refleCtions on government, with which Ientruft you. They 
are not defiened for the public, but are to remain in your hands.”’— 
They have, however, luckily, come into oars. 
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loits and thofe of his illuftrious friend Prince Eugene, fhould be 
fo illiberally cenfured, his Grace is anfwered ‘by the German 
Prince, who had joined him in the fhades, that it was the good 
fortune of the Macedonian and the Roman, that, in their times, 
there were no Encyclopedif/is. The Duke afks what fort of ani- 
mal that was, and declares, that he had never heard of that bar- 


barous name, 

« Oh! (fays Prince Lichtenffein) that I can well conceive, for there 
exifted no fuch being in your time. The Encyclopedi/ts are a fe& of 
pretended philofophers, formed in our days, who think themfelves 
fuperior to all the fages of antiquity. ‘They bite like cynics, and 
propagate with an imperious effrontery all the paradoxes that come 
into their heads. They boaft highly of their tranfcendental geome- 
try *, and maintain that thofe who have not ftudied it are deftirute 
of found judgment, and have heads turned upfide down. Accord- 
ingly, they affume to themfelves, exclufively, the merit of reafoning 
with accuracy; and lard their difcourfes on fubjects of all kinds, and 
even their common converfation, with the technical terms of their 
favourite fcience. If they propofe a walk, they call it the problem 
of acurve which is to be folved ; if they are bit by fleas, they tell 
you that they are troubled by infinitefimals of the fir order.— 
They throw derifion on all feiences, which are not within the jurif- 
diction of geometrical calculatton :—they meditate the reformation 
of all the European ftates and governments; and aim at nothing lefs 
than erecting on the ruins of the French monarchy a French republic, 
of which geometricians and philofophers are to be the legiflators :— 
they look on you warriors as a band of fanguinary robbers, employed 
by tyrants to perpetrate the moft odious and horrible crimes, and to 
involve nations and their innocent inhabitants in defolation and mi- 
fery.—But if they abhor both armies and their commanders, this does 
not hinder them from fighting, and waging war in their own way, 
often among themfelves, and conftantly againft all who do not think 
as they do:—-they carry on this war with goofe-quills, which diltil 
grofs abufe and bitter invectives; and it is to be prefumed, that had 
they troops at their difpofal, they would march them againit thofe 
whom they perfecute with their pens.’ 

We have here drawn together fome of the principal traits by 
which thofe philofopbers, wha fotmed a kind of fect at Paris, and 
who were zealous in acquiring profelytes and difciples in other 
countries, are defcribed in different parts of this dialogue.—The 
next dialogue, in which the Duke de Chaifeul, Count Struen/ée, 
and Socrates, are the fpeakess, is akeen and juft fatire on the un- 
principled ambition of the French Machiavel and the German 
Phaeton, whom the Athenian fage expofes in their true colours. 
The account which the Duke gives of his political exploits is 


- 





* The King does not here fpare his great favourite D’ Alembert, 
who was peculiarly chargeable with this geometrical pride, and went 
fo far as to reprefent mathematics as the only fcience that was fuf- 
ceptible of evidence. 
one 
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one of the boldeft piétures of minifterial profligacy that we havé 
feen; rich in materials, and animated in expreffion. Count 
S:ruenfée makes rather a fhabby figure on the fcene, fuch as 
becomes a would be.-—We are at a lofs to comprehend how the 
third dialogue, between Marcus Aurelius and a Francifcan Friar, 
came to be placed in the works of the King of Pruffia; for it is 
undoubtedly the production of M. de Voltaire, is printed in hig 
works, and is entirely in his beft manner of compofition. Fine 
humour and good tafte reign in the interefting contraft here ex- 
hibited, between the mild and fublime virtue of the imperial 
fage, and the intolerant and ignoble fuperftition of the Fran- 
cifcan. 
After the Dialogues, we find a fhort but fenfible and judicious 
iece, entitled, 4 critical Examination of the Syftem of Nature, i.e. 
of a book that was publifhed feveral years back under that title, 
This book, which is now funk into oblivion, was the joint 


* work of four infane philofophers * of the clafs above mentioned. 


The epithet may appear violent, but it is perhaps the moft cha- 
ritable that can be given to the author or authors of tne moft 
extravagant and nonfenfical book of dogmatical atheifm that we 
have ever feen. The good fenfe of his Prufiian Majelty was 
fhocked at the perufal of this book. He was, at firft, ‘urprifed 
to hear the author confefs, that it was the indignation excited in 
his mind by religious perfecutions which had made him an 
atheift ; as if a fic of paffion was a reafon for fixing the opinions 
of a philofopher. His Majetty was alfo juftly offended to learn 
from this champion of atheifm, that it gave him /fs trouble to 
admit, as the firft caufe of all things, d/ind matter toiled about by 
motion, than to have recourfe to intelligence acting by itfelf; as 
if the author’s /azinefs in inquiry was a proper foundation for a 
philofophical fyftem. After this, we think it was a notable 
mark of condefcenfion in the monarch, to fit down, and prove to 
this man, or thofe that read him, that the order of the univerfe, 
and the intelligent mature of man, could not proceed from blind 
matter and diimd motion.—But fince he began fo well, we with 
he had ended better. Afier having proved, with an invincible 
ftrength of argument, in this fmall diflertation, the reign of ine, 
telligence and wile laws in the conftitution of the univerfe, and 
afier having fhewn that the wifdom of the firft caufe is difplayed 
in every individual being, from the bigheft to the loweft, he 





* The work was erroneouifly attributed toa M. Mirabeau, not the 
modern Aretin of that name, but a perfon who, during his life, was 
only known by his filling the place of Secretary to the French Aca- 
demy. A Baron D’O/bac and the late. Diderot were two of the club 
that compofed this work. We do not, at prefent, recollect the 


others,—and the beft that can happen to them is to be forgorten. 
ought 
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ought to have formed more juft ideas of the moral government 
of this Great Caufe, than what we find in other parts of his writ- 
ings. He ought not to have feparated fupreme intelligence from 
wifdom and goodnefs in the deftination of man, by configning 
to annihilation the human race, which was vifibly formed for a 
progrefs toward perfection and happinefs ; a dark, gloomy, and 
difgufting hypothefis, from which infting, reafon, and true phi- 
lofophy, recoil with horror. But we can difcover itrange contra- 
dictions in the motley fyftem of this philofophical King. He 
embraced too many objets to think on them all with affiduity 
and depth. His fceptre and his fword employed him principally 
and conftantly: he could not give to fpeculative philufophy the 
time which it required; he therefore only derived from it fuch 
partial gleams of light, as dazzled and perplexed his mind, with- 
out enlightening it to open tracts of thought, which he had not 
time to purfue, and which therefore only exhibited darknefs and 
engendered doubts; while common fenfe, unhappily biafled by 
the unconnected views of metaphyfical fpeculation, loft its di- 
rection in the paths of religion, where it would have guided him 
with fafety and with dignity. ‘Thus he became a dem’-philofc- 
pher and a bold infidel, and was only great in the {pheres where 
ph:lofophy was not at all concerned, in the art of governing, in 
the art of war, and in the {phere of wit and belles-le:tres, 

A Preface to the Henriade of Voltaire. This Preface, which is 
full of panegyric, fometimes bordering on adulation, is well com- 
pofed. It is fo much fuperior, in elegance of expreffion and in 
purity of ftyle, to the pieces which. precede and follow ir, that 
we fuppofe the author may have received a certain meafure of 
infpiration from that fine poem, perhaps even from the poet. 
Certain it is, that the merit of the Poem is appreciated with tatfte 
and judgment, and the remarks on it are evident proofs that the 
“ of polite literature was eminently poflefied by the royal 
author. 

A Differtation on the Innocence of Error.—Style, reafoning, 
manner, every thing, in fhort, in this differtation, are below me- 
diocrity. With an obfcure verbofity, and in a grave and diéta- 
torial ftrain, we are told, that it was the defizgn of the Creator 
that we fhould know nothing,—that we cannot know any thing, 
—and that fome of our errors are happy, particularly thofe which 
foften the bitternefs of adverfity and the terrors of death, by ex- 
hibiting delightful profpeéts of future felicity. In thefe few 
words, reader, thou haft the full contents of fix and twenty 
pages. Ac the end of thefe, you will find the felicity of error 
illuftrated by the ftory of a maniac, whofe infanity confifted in 
the confcioufnefs of his beatitude, who thought his confinement 
a paradife, full of cherubims, feraphims, archangels, and immor- 
tal fpirits, and was unhappily cured of thefe beatific vifions by 

4 | phiebotomy 
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phlebotomy and a proper regimen.—If a certain tranfitory fa. 
vourite of Fame had been cured, by a regimen of modefty and 
plain good fenfe, of his uncomfortable and gloomy vifions, the 
pitifulnefs of his exit would not have formed fuch an humiliating 


contraft with the {plendor of his exploits, the elevation of his 
genius, and the profperity of his reign.—Let us change the 


{cene to more pleafing objects. 

A very uncommon fpirit of amenity, good humour, eafy wit, 
and elegance, runs through the letters to M. Yordan, one of the 
King’s moft intimate friends; which terminate this volume. In 
many of thefe letters is a mixture of verfe and profe, and 
they are both excellent in their kind. It is remarkable, that 
they were written by the King from his camp, when he was oc- 
cupied with battles and fieges; and that fome of them, which 
abound with fprightlinefs and pleafantry, were fent on thofe 
days when he had loft a battle, or failed in an attempt to florm 
a town.—But with fuch an unpardonable negligence has this 
Berlin edition of the King’s works been publifhed, that a part of 
the letters to M. Jordan conclude this fixth volume, another 
part is thrown into the eighth volume, and M. Jordan’s letters, 
which correfpond with them, are inferted in the twelfth volume. 
We wonder, indeed, how they came to be admitsed 1nto the 
work at all; for they have no kind of merit that we can per- 
ceive. They are written with a grofs kind of franknefs and fa- 
miliarity, which princes are fometimes pleafed with in their 
buffoons. Here and there, they contain elaborate attempts to- 
ward wit, which produce nothing but a quaint pertnefs of ex- 
preflion, without point, and often without meaning ; but, in 


general, they are extremely flat and trivial, Yet they occupy 


two-thirds of the twelfth volume. We are curious to know, 
whether the Englifh tranflator of thefe pofthumous works in- 
tends to entertain his readers with all this ftuff. What an infipid 
contralt does it make to the {prightly, facile, flowing wit which 
fparkles in the letters of Frederic ! This M. Jordan was a Jover 
of books, and particularly of the claflic authors ; but they do not 
feem to have infpired him with any thing Jike true tafte: at 
leaft, we fee nothing of the kind in thefe. letters, With his 
merit in other refpe&ts we are not acquainted, but merit he muft 
have had.of fome kind, fince he was ona footing of intimate 
friendfhip with his royal mafter. He often wrote to the King 
the news of the town, and the opinions of the people about pub- 
lic.events-which the King,was defirous of knowing. 

The 7th volume and a great part of the 8th are occupied 
by the King’s poetical productions. Thefe poesns, :moft of 
which are epritolary, arevaddrefled to feveral great perfonages, aS 
alfo to Generals, Ambafladors, and men of letters. Some of 
them are in the familiar flrain ; and many of thefe abound with 

3 Wit, 
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wit, grace, lively ideas, and happy turns of expreffion, though 
the uncommon facility of rhiming which the royal bard poficfied, 
render his ftrains very frequently lax, verbofe, and profaic. As 
a poet, he is often zmpar fibi; but very few of his pieces are 

barren of thoughts. We could mention many which are truly | 
fublime; and it is peculiarly worthy of notice, that it was in 

the darkeft moments,of difappointment and calamity, and when 
he feemed to be on the very brink of deftru@tion, from the tem- 
porary fuccefs of his enemies, that his Mufe foared with the 
greateft elevation and majefty, and poured forth her flowing and 
animated ftrains with the greateft facility. The three epiftles to 
the Princefs Amelia, the Priacefs of Bareith, and the Marguis | 
d’Argens, written in 1757, are fufficient to prove what we 
here advance. They are all full of poetical fire and harmony ; 
but the third, more efpecially, is one of the fineft poems which 
we have ever read. It was compofed at a point of time when 
the King looked on the fituation of his affuirs as defperate, and 
had formed the purpofe of perifhing one way or anether, or cutting 
fhort (as he exprefles him(feif) the thread of his days. Some paf- 
fages in this epiftle exprefs with fingular energy the rage of dif- 
appointed ambition, and a kind of defpair which does not at all 
refemble the dejection of vulgar minds,—while, in other parts of 
the poem, there reigns a fine moe/fofo, a plaintive ftrain of tender 
fenfibility, which is really affecting. But we cannot fufficiently 
lament the unphilofophical and uncomfortable jargon of gloomy 
fcepticifm, which tarnifhes, in feveral places, the beauty of theiec 
noble and animated productions. 


[ To be concluded. ] DIM..-.--- | 
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HisToRy. 


Art. 18. The Hiffory of the Rife, Progre/s, and Eftablifoment of the | 
Independence of the United States of America; incluijing an Account 
of the late War; and of the Thirteen Colonies, from their Ori- 
gin to that Period. By William Gordon, D.D. 8vo. 4 large 
Vols. 11. 4s. Boards. Dilly. 1788. 


HIS hiftory is detailed in the epiftolary form, which Dr. Gor. 

don declares ‘ is not 'a/together imaginary, as the author, from 
his arrival in America in 1770, maintained @ corvefpondence with 
gentlemen in London, Rotterdam, and Paris, anfwering in general to 
the prefixed dates.? But if the correfpondence thus carried on, was 
bot the exact correfpondence now publithed, as may be fuppofed from 
the loofe terms of the declaration, we cannot but think more regular 
Rev, May, 17€9. Gg divifions 
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divifions of the narrative would have better fuited the dignity of the 
fabject. 

‘The work may be accepted as a faithful narrative of this moft mes 
morable revolution, fo far as regards a chronological chain of opera- 
tions; it being formed under peculiar advantages: for the author 
aflures us that he was favoured by the American Congrefs, and by 
the New England Srates, with the infpection of their records, as well 
as by the individuals with the fight of private manufcripts ; and that 
both there and fince his return, in 1786, he has improved thefe and 
other advantages by the affiftance of Britifh publications, amon 
which Dodfley’s Annual Regifler is particularly diftinguifhed. ‘The 
general events of this war are too recent to be out of memory, and 

| 





though they are circumftantially related, we have not found that his 
refources have contributed to alter their complexion, or to fet them 
ina new light. ‘The work is introduced by a brief recapitulation of 
the previous hiftory of the fettlement of the colonies; in which the 
writer’s aim has been to fhew that the Britith Americans had ever 
been uniform in maintaining an exemption from the authority of the 
Britifh parliament; and that the indiffoluble connexion between re- 
prefentation and taxation was not a new doétrine at the commence- 
ment of the difturbances occafioned by the Stamp Act. 

The language of this work deferves little encomium, but the merit 
of fidelity is the firft qualification in an hiftorian; and to that claim 
we believe the prefent difpaffionate writer is fully entitled. Whena 
fufficiency of facts is fupplied by the induftry of faithful collectors, 
ihen is the time for elegant writers to polifh the narration by the 
beauties of ftyle; and then too, we may add, is the time to guard 
againft being mifled in effentials under the glare of the ftudied arts of 
compofition. ; 

We could not avoid fmiling, when we read the account of the 
ficning the definitive treaty of peace, that confirmed the indepen- 
Jency of America, to find the author, by a fomewhat odd tranfi- 
tion, immediately introduce the invention of air balloons by M. 
Montgolfier, with the aerial voyages of Meff. de Rozier, Charles, 
%nd Robert! Thence we are brought down to a conclufion of the 
letter by the coalition between Lord North and Mr. Fox. Had the 
Doétor appeared to view the American ftruggle with an unfavourable 
eye before, we fliould have fufpected fome archnefs in thus connett- 
ing their independency with an air balloon! But we have every 
reafon to exculpate him from fuch a charge. M 


MEMOIRS, - 
Art. 19. The Life of Mifs Catlane; or the ill Effetts of a hafty Mar- 


riage. In a Series of Letters. Being a complete Narrative of 

real Characters. 1zmo. 220 Pages, 4s. 6d. half-bound. Boy- 

ter. 1788. 

So little art is ufed in working up this ftory, and we perceive fo little 
of what dramatic writers call plot, that we are induced to fuppofe it to 
be formed on a ground-work of truth. A lively young lady of good 
fenfe is driven, by ill treatment from her mother, into a precipitate 
marriage with a man of a pious turn, but of fuch eccentric vicifitudes 
of temper, that he is continually fluctuating between the outrages oe 
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$!] humour, and contrition for his burfts of paffion: which irregu- 
larities, with a head full of projects, at length injure his circumftances, 
and finally caufe his wife to leave him. Befide the maim narrative, 
which, without much featimental amplification, would not have filled 
even this fcanty volume, the author feems chiefly defirous of illultrat- 
ing thie deceitfulnefs of common pretenfions to friendfhip; and gives 
a molt bitter character of the female fex. ‘ I was determined not to 
go to any of my female friends, for I never met with a woman, yet, 
in whom I could place the leaft confidence; for in high life, they are 
the pinnacle of vanity, arrogance, and defamation ; in the middle 
ffation, they are made up of envy, flander, and ignorance; and de- 
light in nothing more than the downfal of each other.’ A great por- 
tion of this malevolence is indeed to be found in the common inter- 
courfe of fociety; and yet, we are willing to hope, there are a 
fuficient number of noble exceptions, to refcue the fex from the 
wholefale feverity of the cenfure. The volume is not badly written 
on the whole; and the profe is much bétter than fome few fcattered 
attempts at poetry. Ac the clofe, is an indifferent poetical effay 
on falfe friendthip, which is very quaintly termed Satan’s Eye-tooth. 
WN. 


DRAMATIC. 


Art. 20. Some Advice to Theatrical Managers. 4to. pp. 34. (no 
morc). 2s.6d. Stalker. 178 

We confider this as a faint imitation of Swift’s Dire&tions to Ser- 
vants ; a piece often imitated, but never equalled, in the gravity, 
fimplicity, and perfection of its irony. ‘This director of direétors 
takes up the littleneffes, contrivances, and finefles that have often 
been charged (whether juftly or not) on artful managers of the ftage ; 
but it feems fo very a xzothing, that nothing more ihall here be faid 


gbout it. 


Novet. 


Art. 21. Henry and Tfabella; or a Traite through Life. 12mo. 
4 vols. 10s. fewed. Lane. 1788. 

This work gives us a truly agreeable picture, coloured according 
to nature—/a Ge/le nature,—as our neighbours fo happily exprefs it ; 
for the prefent artift exiibits her not in any of her extravagant moods, 
but with all the gentlenefés and graces which fo irrefiftibly feize the 
heart. Wedo not remember to have feen, for a confiderable time 
paft, a performance in which the characters are more pleafingly 
grouped, or which prefents to us a more perfect and regular whole. 
A greater boldnefs of pencil is, indeed, occafionally to be withed 
for; but this the fair defigner will, probably, in time, and when 
re _ have acquired a iuitable degree of confidence, be able to 

iplay. 

‘To give the ftory of this novel, would take up far too many of our 
pages. ‘The following obfervations on modern friend/bip, however, 
(alas, too generally and certainly, juft!) will fcarcely be difpleafing 
to Our readers, and will ferve as a fpecimen of the author’s ftyle: 

‘ When I mention friendfhip, however, 1 do not mean to 
{peak of that cold, regular kind, which many men of great fenfe 
Gg 2 and 
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aud prudence profefs for each other, the ftrength of which is fo great 
as to induce them to {peak of each other upon all occafions with ex. 
a&t and impartial juftice ; frequently to vifit each other, if near, at 
which times they give their opinions on politics and the affairs of the 
neighbourhood without fear of any inconvenient circumftances arifing 
from the confidence and freedom with which they fpeak; or if ata 
diftance to keep up an intercourfe by letter at leaft twice a year: nay 
fo far may it operate in the breaft of the wifeft man, that fhould his 
friend want money to make a purchafe, complete a fum to lay out 
upon a mortgage, or for any other advantageous purpofe, he may, upon 
receiving his bond and fecurity, be prevailed upon to lend it him, 
provided he has it by him, or can raife it without much trouble or 
Jofs. And fhould an account of the death of the one be brought to 
the other, it might probably make him grave for a whole day, ex- 
cept fome bufinefs or party in which he was engaged obliged him to 
throw off fo improper and ufelefs a propenfity. This is not the kind 
of friendfhip of which 1 am fpeaking, but that lively, fweet, and 
confidential affection by which two, three, or more (for there is no 
caufe for confining it to a particular number) fenfible, virtuous, and 
amiable women are united. I fay women, for in fpite of vulgar 
prejudice, or the little pert fatire of the witlings, I aver that women 
are as capable of perfect and lafting friendfhip, nay more fo than the 
men,’ - - - * The happinefs which refults from warm and tender 
friendfhip is more fweet, interefting, and to complete all, lafting, 
than any other which we can ever hope to poffefs; and were a juft 
account of anxiety and fatisfaétion to be made out, would, it is pro- 
bable, in the eye of rational eftimation, far exceed the fo-much 
boafted pleafures of love *.’ 


‘© Madam ! 

You have a noble and a irue conceit 

Of god-like amity.” 
And it is our fincereft wifh that yourfelf, and every other perfon who 
can fee] and acknowlege its excellence, may long experience the 
great, the unfpeakable bleflings which it has to beftow ! AB 


HoRTICULTURE, 


Ast. 22. The Univerfal Gardener's Kalendar, and Syftem of practical 
Gardening; difplaying the completeft general Directions for per- 

' forming all the various praétical Works and Operations neceflary 
in every Month of the Year, agreeably to the prefent moft im- 
proved fuccefsful Methods; with a comprehenfive Difplay of the 
general Syftem of Gardening in all its different Branches. Com- 
prehending the Kitchen Garden, Fruit Garden, Pleafure Ground, 
Flower Garden, Shrubbery, Plantations and Nurfery, Green 
Houfe, Hot Houfe, and Forcing Houfes, &c. By John Aber- 
crombie, upwards of forty Years practical Gardener. 496 Pages. 
1z2mo. 5s. bound. Stockdale. 1789. 





* Tt muft not be forgotten, however, that ¢rue Jove is perfect 
friendfrip, 
Art. 

















Art. 23. The complete Kitchen Gardener, and Hot Bed Forcer; with 


the thorough praétical Management ef Hot Houfes, Fire Walls, 
and Forcing Houfes, and the improved Modern Culture of the 
Pinery Stoves, and Pine Apples; being a thorough practical Dif- 
play of thefe moft capital Branches of Gardening in their general 
Culture, and agreeable to the prefent greatly improved Modern 
Procefs; whereby that moft importantly-ufeful Diftri€ the Kitchen 
Garden, and all its Appurtenances of Hot Beds, Hot Honfes, 
Hot Walls, Forcing Houfes, Pinery Stoves, &c. and the Culture 
of their feveral various Produétions in fuperior Perfection and 
ereateft Abundance, are fully explained in a Manner never before 
done for general Inftruétion, as requiring a particular diftint Ex- 
lanation ; and now firft completely accomplifhed, from the Re- 
fult of above forty Years daily practical Experience and Obferva- 
tion. By John Abercrombie, Author of Every Man bis own Gar- 
dener, commonly called Mawe’s Gardener’s Kalendar; but the Work 
of J. A. only. 12m0. 509 Pages. 5s. bound. Stockdale. 178y. 


Art. 24. The Garden Vade Mecum, or Compendium of genera! Gar- 
dening ; and defcriptive Difplay of the Plants, Flowers, Shrubs, 
‘Trees and Fruits, and general Culture: comprifing a fy{tematic 
Difplay and Defcription of the feveral Diftrits of Gardening and 
Plantations, under feparate Heads; giving Intimations of the 
Uuility, general or particular Plans, Dimenfions, Soil and Situa- 
tion, &c. and of the various refpective Plants, Flowers, Shrubs, 
Trees and Fruits, proper for, and arranged in each Diftrict; with 
general Defcriptions of their Nature of Growth, Temperature, 
principal and particular Ufes, Methods of Propagation and gene- 
ral Culture, in their refpective Garden Departments: confilting 
of the Flower Garden, Pleafure Ground, Shrubbery and vJanta- 
tions, Fruit Garden and Kitchen Garden, Green Houfe and Hot 
Houfe. By John Abercrombie. Small 1zmo. 585 Pages. 45. 
bound. Stockdale. 1789. 

As the three laft mentioned works are all on the fame fubject, writ- 
ten by the fame hand, and naturally require a joint confideration, 
we have placed them together; and, as we cannot defcend to parti- 
cular examinations, we have exhibited the titles at large, to give 
their author the utmoft Jatitude of defcribing their contents in his own 
very diffufive manner. 

When Philip Miller, the father of modern gardening, compiled 
his great work, the Gardener’s Didtionary, he afcerwardg publithed a 
finall neceffary compendium, pointing out he operations in the gar- 
den, through every month in the year. This was a molt ufeful re- 
membrancer, not fo much for the profeffional gardener, who could 
not be fuppofed to need it, as for private family ufe where {mall gar- 
dens are cultivated. When he told us ahar to do, had he alfo added 
brief directions ow it was to be done, initead of loading his work 
with monthly dry, lifts of fruits, flowers, and herbs then in feafon ; 
we fhould not foon have needed another Gardener’s Calendar. But 
10 this inftance, a little author-craft appeared; he wanted to make 
his Calendar introduce his Dictionary ; and, therefore, where parti- 
cular initru€tions were necefflary, he referred to his Digtionary for 
G g 3 them. 
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them. But this craft went no farther; he preferved too much pro. 
feffional dignity to exhauft himfelf through the prefs: he did not hath 
out and drefs up the fame things in different modes and forms, and 
expofe himfelf to the reproach of grafping at undue literary emolu- 
ments. 

lt were well if his fucceffors, who arrive at eminence in the fame 
line, preferved the like refpe& for the public and for themfelves; 
but by the number of Mr. Abercrombie’s publications *, and the ra- 
pidity of thofe now before us, the prefaces to which are all dated 
within the fhort ipace of four months; we muft conclude that he bas 
quitted gardening to culrivate the fields of Jiterature, and a moit affi- 
duous cultivator he is; for, not contented with produttions in feafon, 
he has fhewn us that he perfectly underftands the nature of forcing., 

Some years ago, a Gardener’s Calendar appeared, uncer the name 
of Mawe, and others, which is the firft in the lift below; to which 
the fole claim 1s now made by Mr. A. and he has fince tavice gone 
over the fame ground again in hisown name. We {hall not pretend 
to enquire into his reafons for fo repeatedly afferting this claim: But 
the firit of the articles now before us, being his third Gardener’s Ca- 
Jendar, and being flyled an Univer/al Syftem of Pra&ical Gardening, 
the fair inference 1s, that he has exhauited the fubjett. Why then 
does he obtrude on us any more general fyftems of gardening? The 
obvious anfwer muft be, becaufe the more books he can feil, the bet- 
ter. Accordingly, behold the Complete Kitchen Gardener; and had 
the Univerfal Gardener’s Calendar been a book of bulky fize, and 
high price, fo much of it as was limited to the xitchen garden, might 
have plaufibly appeared in a {mall fize and at an ealy price. But 
why fhould we give as much for culinary ufe only, as will furnifh us 
with an univerfal fyftem of gardening? And pafling this over; both 
thefe being pocket volumes, why are we alfo offered a Garden Vade 
Mecum? The matter mutt be fubftantially the fame, only differently 
modified by literary ingenuity. The firft is ftyled an Uniwer/al Sy- 
fiem of pra&ical Gardening; and this lait, 4 Compendium of general 
Gardening. 

Thus much appears on the face of the title pages; when we open 
the books, we find the Calendar {fo far an improvement on the plan of 
Miller, as to give more particular directions with the injunctions, 
under the refpective departments f{pecified in the title page. He in- 
forms us in the preface to this nk, that ¢ as the numerous occur- 





—~— ——— 


* Every Man his own Gardener, By Mawe, &c. Rev. vol. xxavi. 
. 484. 
. Dictionary of Gardening and Botany. ix. 69. 
The Garden Muthroom, its Nature and Cultivation. Ixii. 173. 
Britifh Fruit Gardener. Ixii. zgo. 
Compleat Forcing Gardener. Ixiv. 473. 
Compleat Wall ‘i'ree Pruner. Ixxi. 475. 
Propagation and Botanical Arrangement of Plants. Ixxi. 475. 
Gardener’s Pocket Dictionary. Ixxvi- 359 
taste Daily Affiftant, for every Month in the Year. Ixxviii, 
303. 
To which add the three publications above! 
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ring improvements could be more eligibly introduced in the Calendar 
erder within a moderate compats, than by any other methed of arrange- 
ment, it was adopted accordingly.’ In the preface to his Kitchen 
Gardener, he is of another opinion; for he there declares, that by 
blending the culture of kitchen plants among others in the general 
bufinefs, ‘ the thorough practical culture could not readily be iraced, 
or any particular part thereof, when wanted to confult on any necef- 
fary occafion, nor in that order of arranging the matter, could the 
complete general culture be effectually difplayed in the requifite 
ractical manner.” Accordingly, in this work ¢ all the different fpe- 
cies are difplayed, each under a difin& or feparate head.’ To this, an 
advocate for the Calendar form, in fuch a manual, might reply, that 
when the culture of any particular plant is fought for, it will be at 
fome time of the year or other: if in March, the Calendar will tell 
all that is wanted at that time; 1f in Otober, it direéts fo much as is 
wanted at that feafon: we cannot want the whole year at once! More 
extenfive and conneéted information, we prefume, would be fought 
for, and found, in his Gardener’s Dictionary. We confefs, that the 
Calendar form appears to us the beft calculated for general ufe. 

The third article, or Garden Vade Mecum, is the firft, or Gardener’s 
Calendar, thrown into a different form. We have now the manage- 
ment of the flower garden, fhrubbery, fruit garden, kitchen garden, 
green houfe, and hot houfe, treated under thefe general heads; and 
the culture of particular articles 1s more loofely given, by claffin 
fuch {pecies as admit of the fame mode of treatment. Why the fubjeét 
is now thus arranged, we have no farther account, than that it ¢ is 
intended as a general introduétion to the fyftematic knowledge of the 
feveral different diftricts, and that of the various plants, &c. relatin 
thereto.” This knowlege, we imagine, 1s already pcffeffed, in a 
greater or fmaller cegree, by every man who knows how to handle 
a fpade; and if the author imagines that an uninformed man may 
become a good gardener, in all thefe departments, by written in- 
ftructions, it is certainly a much eafier way than by forty years prac- 
tice: yet we believe no gentleman having ground extenfive enough 
to be thus divided, can fafely confide in a man who is not a regularly 
bred gardener. 

We do not impeach the merit of either of thefe performances 
fingly, but we cannot fee the need of all of them; and confidering 
them as the produce of one pen, we think they interfere with cach 
other. However, Mr. A. has now written enough to eilablifh his 
merit as a practical gardener; certainly more than enough to affitt 
thofe who prattife on a finall fcale for family ufe and amufenent; we 
wifh him, therefore, all that honourable repofe to which forty years 
exercife of his profeflional duties, and his lnerary labours, fo jufily 
intitle him: but we muit add, that this repofe may happen to be dit- 
urbed by , 
turbed by doing too much with his pen N. 


BoTANY. 


Art. 25. Thirty-eight Plates, with Explanations; intended to ilfaf- 
trate Linnazus’s Syftem of Vegetables, and particula:ly adapted to 
the Letters on the Elements of Botany. By Thomas Martyn, B.D. 
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F.R.S. Profefior of Botany at Cambridge. 8vo. 72 Pages. 9s, 

plain, and 18s. coloured. White. 1788. 

Some perfons who have approved Profeflor Martyn’s tranflation of 
Roufleau’s Letters on Botany, with additions, wifhed that the fubje& 
might be farther illuitrated with figures. In compliance with thefe 
wifhes, he has publifhed the prefent volume, which, though an entire 
work of itfelf, is to be confidered as a fupplement to the Letters for- 
merly publifhed. 

Six plates are given, to illuftrate fix letters on the moft remarkable 
natural clafies; the reft explain the artificial clafles of Linné, except 
one which exhibits figares of various kinds of neétaries. 

The figures are very accurate reprefentations of the different parts: 
of the flower and fruit, efpecially thofe that conftitute the claflical 
character, or are any way remarkable on account of their form or 


ficuation. Ri.eees mM. 
BRITISH FISHERIES. 


Art. 26: Odbferwations on the Herring Fifberies, on the North and 
Faft Coafts of Scotland. &c. with piain Rules propofed for curing, 
and for fupplying the London Market with White Herrings. By 
Lewis M‘Culloch, many Years employed in furnifhing the Mer- 
chants of London for Exportation. 8vo. pp. 44. 18. 6d. Richard- 
fan, &c. 1788. 

Mr. M‘Culloch chiefly bends his attention toward illuftrating a 
branch of the important fubjeét of the Britifh fifheries that has not 
been adverted to in fo particular a manner by any of thofe who have 
hitherto offered their fentiments to the pubiic: viz. the circumftances 
which are chiefly neceffary to be attended to by thofe who mean to 
fupply the London markets with herrings. He has chofen, with great 
propriety, as a motto, the following line from Pope, 


‘¢ What can we reafon, but from what we know?” 


And he fhews himéelf particularly well acquainted with the fubjeé& 
which he undertakes to illuftrate. He ftrongly recommends the bufs 
fithery at fea, in the Dutch mode; and fhews the great importance of 
curing the fifh in a proper manner, and fending them to market at a 
right time. His directions with regard to the firft are partly copiga 
from the practice of the Dutch, and are partly fuggefled by his own 
obfervations and experience; which laft, we are told, has been very 
extenfive in this branch of bufinefs. 

This is a plain uieful traét, which every man who has an intention 
of taking a concern in the eaftern fifhery fhould carefully ftudy: it 


will abundantly repay his pains. , 


NAVIGATION, &e, 
Art. 27.: 4 Report on the pra&ical Urility of Kenneth M‘Culloch’s im- 


proved Sca Compaffes, founced on eighteen Months Experience of 
thofe Inftruments on board one of his Majefty’s Cruizing Frigates 

in the Channel of England. Small 8vo. pp. 14. 178g. 
Whatever invention tends to improve the practice of navigation 
ought to be favourably received by every Britifh reader. In this point 
of view, Mr. M‘Culloch fcems to deferve the approbation of his coun- 
trymen, 
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trymen, and he will, we hope, derive fome benefit to himfelf from 
his ufeful invention. ; 

This report was given in to the board of admiralty by Capt. Phil. 
D’Auvergne, commanding the Narciflus frigate, December 20, 
1788—And it contains the refult of various experiments and obfer- 
vations made on board that frigate, in the Englifh channel, fince 
the month of April 1787; in which Mr. M‘Culloch’s cempafs was 
compared with other approved compafles. The refult may be judged 
of from the following extract: 

‘ Sailing through the Race of Alderney in a ftorm of N.E. wind 
in December 1787, againit a flood tide, the fhip failing at the rate . 
of eleven miles on the furface, and fcarcely making any headway by 
the land, the fea, as will readily be concluded by naval judgments, 
was of an awful height, and fo extremely irregular, that the motion 
js undefcribable: None of the compailes of Mr. Adams on Dr. 
Knight’s conitruction, would ftand (in the fea phrafe), but vacilated 
more than four points on each fide of the pole; —at this time Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s fteering compafs quickly and readily recovered the 
vacilations communicated to it by the motion of the fhip, and the 
fhocks of the fea, pointing with little variations to the pole, in a 
manner to command the admiration of all that were within reach te 
obferve it, and to win the confidence of the moft timorous. 

‘ [ acknowledge, myfelf, that I would have put the higheft truft 
in it, had a fog or thick weather come on in the critical fituation we 
were in; while the compaffes fupplied from his Majetty’s ttores, were 
only fit to convey alarm, and in{pire anxiety and doubts,’ 

By other experiments, Captain D’Auvergne found that thefe com- 
pafles (both the iteering and azimuth) were equally fuperior; and 
therefore warmly advifes his brother officers to make trial of them. 
At his recommendation, thefe compafles were tried on board the An- 
dromeda, commanded by Prince William Henry; who was fo much 
fatisfied of the utility ef the invention, that he honoured Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch fo far with his countenance, as to appoint him his compa({s- 
maker. 

We do not doubt that, under fuch patronage, this invention will 
meet with fuch trials as will fairly appreciate its rea/ merits in a fhore 
time. If it fhould prove, in every cafe, as fuperior to others as Cap- 
tain D’A, experienced, it will, indeed, be a very valuable dif- 


covery. ‘EVA p....-n. 


Art. 28. The Seaman’s new Vade Mecum; containing a practical Ef- 
fay on Naval Book-keeping, with the Method of keeping the Cap- 
tain’s Books, and complete Inftructions in the Duty of a Captain’s 
Clerk, &c. By R. Liddel, Purier in the Royal Navy. 8vo., 
$s. Boards. Robinfons. 1787. 

This performance contains every neceffary inftruction for keeping 
the accounts of the fhip: the methods now in ufe are clearly explain- 
ed, and fpecimens of the different books are added, as examples 
of the rules that are given. lL orms of orders, certificates, receipts, 
&c. are fubjoined. ‘he methods of keeping the fignal bock are 
largely treated, and illuftrated with numerous coloured engravings. 
A brief maritime dictionary is added; which is extremely ufeful, 

efpecially 
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efpecially for noviciates or landmen:—-and the book concludes with 
an abftra&t of the act of parliament, commonly called the articles of 
war. 

From this account of the contents of the prefent performance, our 
readers will eafily perceive the purpofes for which it has been 
written; and, as far as we are able to judge, it feéms well calculated 


to an{wer the author’s intention. , # ococce Me 
SLAVE TRADE. 


Art. 29. Two Reports from the Committee of the Honourable Houfe of 
Affembly of Famaica, appointed to examine into, and report to the 
Houle, the Allegations and Charges contained in the feveral Pe. 
titions which have been prefented to the Britifh Houfe of Com- 
mons, on the Subjeét of the Slave Trade and the Treatment of the 
Negroes. Publithed by Order of the Houfe of Aflembly, by 
Stephen Fuller, Efq. Agent for Jamaica, 4to. 35 Pages. 18, 


White and Son. 1789. 
By thefe reports, iPappears, with regard to the treatment and fitua- 


tion of the flaves in Jamaica, that they are under the protection of 
lenient and falutary laws, fuited to their fituation and circumftances; 
and that the decreafe of the flaves does not arife from the caufes al- 
leged in the petitions prefented to the Houfe of Commons, but from 
various other caufes not imputable to the flave-holders, and which 


the people in Great Britain do not feem to comprehend. , eee 


Art. 30. The New A@ of Affembly of the Ifand of Jamaica, com- 
monly called the New Contolidated Act; being the prefent Code 
Noir of that Ifland. Publithed for the Ufe of both Houfes of Par- 
Jiament, and the Satisfaction of the Public at large, by Stephen 
Fuller, Efq Agent for Jamaica. 4to. 17 Pages. 1s. White 
and Son. 1789. 

This publication is intended to thew that the flaves in Jamaica are 
not in fo deplorable a ftate as is generally imagined in England. 
Mr. Foller obferves that for near thefe laft hundred years the good 
overnment of the flaves has been the great obje&t of the legiflature of 
cialis and almott every year has produced regulations tending to 
the melioration of their condition. He hopes, ‘ that thofe who will 
give themfelves the trouble of reading this aét, will fee that the flaves 
in Jamaica are in excellent hands already ; and that they will alfo 
fee how vain and needlefs it is for corporate bodies on this fide the 

Atlantic, difperfed in various and diftant fituations in Great Britain, 

to endeavour to take them out of the hands of thofe very men who 

are mott interefted in their welfare.’ | 
*.* For Mr. Fuller’s publication of The AG of Affimbly of Fae 

maica, pafied in favour of the Negroes, in 1787, fee Rev. Sept. 1788, 

p- 265. Dp? 

Art. 31. Commercial Reafens for the Non-abolition of the Slave-trade 
in the Weft-India Iflands. By a Planter and Merchant, of many 
Years Refidence in the Weft Indies. 8vo. pp. 20. 6d. Lane. 
1789. 

We here mect with little more than the common arguments againtt 


the abolition of Negro flavery in the Britifh Weit Indies. But chofe 
arguments 
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arvuments may reafonably be fuppofed to receive additional force, 
. 5 ° ° . . 

if the author, as he profeffes, writes from the convictions of expe- 
rience, and a perfonal acquaintance with the fubject. 


PoLice. 


Art. 32. Public Improvement; or, a Plan for making a convenient 
and handfome Communication between the Cities of London and 
Weftminfter. By William Pickett, Efg. 4to. 37 Pages 2s. 6d. 
Bell. 1789. 

The plan which alderman Pickett here propofes is, to pull down 
all the houfes between Butcher-row and the Strand; as alfo thofe on 
the north fide of St. Clement’s church, and to rebuild the church, 
altering its fituation, fo as to make a {pacious avenue to Temple- 
bar; which gate he alfo would remove. ‘The pamphlet, befide de- 
fcribing the particulars of the fcheme, gives an account how it has 
been treated by the court of aldermen and common council, who 
have repeatedly objefied to the propofal. ‘The public-fpirited alder. 
man here anfwers the objeCtions, and offers additional arguments in 
favour of his defign, The fum requifite for effecting the alteration 
muit doubtlefs be very large: no eftimate of it is made. ‘The pro- 
pofer hopes it will not be long before he fhall be able to announce to 
the public that fubfcriptions will be opened at feveral bankers, in fup- 
port of the meafure, and he offers 1001. as his firf# fub{cription. 

Two draughts are added, one defcriptive of the prefent ftate of the 
avenue, and the other of the intended improvement. R m - 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL-Books, &e. 
Art. 33. Thoughts of Fean Facques Roufeau, Citizen of Geneva, 


Selected from his Writings by an anonymous Editor, and tranflated 

byMifs Henrietta Colebrooke. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. 64. fewed. Debrett. 

After an eulogium on the abilities of that extraordinary erratic 
genius, Roufleau, Mifs Colebrooke confeffes that the eccentricities 
and errors in his writings may induce well-difpofed perfons to doubt, 
whether an indifcriminate perufal of a// that he has written, might not 
be followed by dangerous confequences. But as his writings are all 
abroad, in tranflations as well as in the original, we do not readily 
apprehend, how the free perufal of them is to be reftritted; mok 
certainly not by introducing his works to thofe who might perhaps 
otherwife pafs contentedly through life without feeing or withing to 
fee one of his publications: and who, if they underftand what is 
now prefented to them, fufliciently to excite a curiofity to be better 
acquainted with the works whence thefe thoughts are extracted ; an 
danger they may thereby incur, is chargeable to the officioutaels 
of the cautious collector. 

The 'Tranflator proceeds to inform us, ‘ that what is excellent and 
vfeful might not be loit, by an intermixture of any thing improper 
and offenfive, an ingenious Frenchman has made a judicious col- 
lection from the writings of Rouffeau, of what is beft adapted to the 
formation of rational views, found moral principles, juft tafte, and 
Proper manners. It is a tranflation of this collection that is now 
oftred to the Englith Reader. I: was undertaken at the defire of 

certain 
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certain refpectable judges, who were of opinion, that it would fur. 
nifh a very agreeable entertaiment to all liberal minds; and that it 
might be ufeful in the education of youth, and particularly in that of 
young ladies,’ 

When we come to reflec on the utility of thefe volumes for the 
inftruction of youth, we cannot but regret the neceflity of our dif. 
fering, in any degree, from a lady who has beflowed on them the 
labour of tranflation, from a laudable motive. We have nothing 
further to fay to M. Rouffeau now, than what refers to the collec. 
tion at prefent before us; and though the opinion of certain refpe¢t- 
able judges is pleaded for the merit of the work, as a book of in- 
firuction, particularly for young ladies; we are clear, that his 
remarks are in general too refined, abftraéted, and fingular, to find 
an eafy paffage into youthful underftandings ; and that they call for 
clofer thinking than fuits the vivacity of female minds. 

It may alfo be remarked, that eccentric writers, like that un- 
common being, rhe Philofopher of Geneva, may utter many good 
things that will not combine to form general truths; and a lover of 
paradoxes is not the moft happily qualified for a preceptor: youth 
ought to be inftructed by plain precepts, and not be left to draw 
inferences from fentences artfully conftruéted, which require more 
penetration to analyze, than falls to the fhare even of every mind that 
has arrived at maturity. To infpire the rifing generation with cy- 
nical maxims before they know enough of the world to form an 
eftimate of their trdth or error, cannot, furely, be a proper mode of 
preparing them to aét a becoming part in the focial connexions into 
which they are foon to enter. 

Mifs Colebrooke renders her author in a natural, eafy, ftyle, but it 
is very rare to find a female writer totally free from occafiona! inaccu- 
facies in grammar: the moft ufual of which are, combining plural 


nouns with fingular verbs. A 


Art. 34. Effays om Education. By John Weddell Parfons, A. B. 
Vicar of Wellington in the County of Hereford. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
fewed. Cadell. 

Many juft remarks occur, in the courfe of thefe effays, on the im- 

ortance of education, and the defects attending the prefent mode 
of conducting it; but they are too general, and written in too de- 
clamatory a ftyle, to produce any confiderable effect. The author 
ftrongly recommends to the Jegiflature, the inflitution of public fe- 
minaries for the encouragement of indigent genius. Is not this 
already done in our free-{chools and colleges ? BE 


Art. 35. Bibliotheca Claffica, or a Claffical DiGtionary : containing 
a full Account of all the proper Names mentioned in ancient Au- 
thors. To which are fubjoined Tables of Coins, Weights, and 
Meafures in ufe among the Greeks and Romans. Large 8vo. 85. 
Boards. Reading, printed by Smart and Co. and fold by Cadell 
in London. 

Various compofitions, of a kind fomewhat fimilar to the prefent 
diétionary, have iffued from the prefs; and it muft be acknowleged 
that they have been very ufeful to the claffical ftudent. The author of 


this work (Mr. Lempriere, of Pembicke College, Oxford) chinks 
that 
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that his predeceflors, in compiling their refpective publications, have 
been partial and uwnfatisfactory, endeavours to complete what 
others have left imperfect. . 

The dictionary now before us, confifts of a//* the proper names 
that occur in the claflics, viz. of famous men, women, &c. of coun- 
tries, cities, rivers, cultoms, laws, religious rites, public feftivals, 
fports, &c. &c. Under each article, befide the account of the perfon or 
thing which is the immediate fubject, feveral anecdotes and hifto- 
rical faéts are introduced ; with quotations from fuch authors as 
will afford more ample information on each particular point of in- 
quiry. . ; 

From this fhort account, our readers will perceive that Mr. Lem- 
priere’s Bibliotheca Clafica is a ufeful fchool-book: but its ufe is 
not confined to fchools alone; the ready information which it af- 
fords to the inquirer, will be a fufficient inducement to every gen- 
tleman who poflefles a library, to give it a place on the dictionary 


hhelf. Teen « 10 
Art. 36. The Hiffory of three Brothers: to which are added, The 

Hitlory of John Gilpin, Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-yard, 

and Pope’s Univerfal Prayer. izmo. pp. 76. 6d. fewed. 

Stockdale. 178g. 

This moral and entertaining hiftory is extracted from 74e Child- 
ren’s Mifcellany, of which we gave an account in our number for 
Auguft laft, p.173: and it is here republifhed in a convenient 
fize, ornamented with five neat wooden cuts, and fold at the very 
cheap rate above-mentioned. 

In matters purely of opinion, no two perfons, perhaps, wil! agree ; 
for (though at the fame time that it is an illuftration of the fac, itis, 
in fome meafure, an exception to the rule) all will allow that gucz 
homines, tot fententia. Various judgments, therefore, will be formed 
with refpeét to the utility and propriety of introducing here, Joha 
Gilpin, with Gray’s Elegy, and Pope’s Univerfal Prayer. ‘The 
former is iruly and confefledly humorous and ingenious ; but for the 
very reafon that it deferves the firft mentioned epithet, we feel our- 
felves fomewhat inclined to difpute that it afimilates with the ac- 
companying plaintive and mournful elegy, and the folemn and re- 


5H 
verential addrefs to the 


‘* Father of All! In ev’ry age, 
** In ev’ry clime ador’d !”?——— G.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 37. Retorts of the Special Provifion Committee, appointed by the Court 
of Guardians in the City of Norwich: with an Account of the Sav- 
ings which have been produced by the late Regulations in the Diet 
of the Workhoufes: Exhibiting fome Important Facts refpeéting 
the Oeconomy of thofe Eftablifhments. By Edward Rigby. $vo, 
is. 6d. Johnfon. 1788. 

It is of little advantage to the public, to amufe them with fchemes for 
the better maintenance of the poor, and leait of all, for affociating the 
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a name has occurred to us which we have not found in the 
work. 
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paupers of feveral parifhes into larger incorporations; if no fecurity 
is provided for a cautious vigilance in the regulation of their dametti¢ 
ceconomy. Indeed we have ever been of opinion, and have occa- 
fionally hinted our doubts, that the requifite knowlege and affiduity 
for this truft, were litrle to be expected in committees of gentlemen 
affociated for the guardianfhip of the receptacles of our poor; though 
they may readily lend their names, or even afford a forma! attendance, 
jor the carrying mew plans into execution. Mr. Rigby, however, is 
not to be ranked in this indolent clais; he appears to be a gentile. 
man in the medical line *, and has incurred very undeferved odium 
for a commendable aiivity, in the capacity of one of the guardians 
in the city of Norwich, in fcrutinizing into the mode of fupplying 
the poor houfes with the various ariicles of provifions. According 
to the ftate of the accounts here laid before the public, which we have 
no reafon to queftion, fuch an inveltigation appears to have been by 
no means unneceflary ; as we find that reformations were introduced, 
even to the benefit of the paupers, whe the three years of Mr. 
Rigby’s remaining among the guardiansfehabled them to pay off a 
debt of five thoufand pounds, and to reduce the rates from four, to 
three fhillings in the pound. ‘The pamphlet is-well worth the atten- 
tion of every gentleman who withes to act up to the intention of fuch 
an appointment. 


Art. 38. The Art of Manual Defence; or Syftem of Boxing, parti- 
cularlvy explained, in a Series of Leffons: Illuftrated by Plates. 
By a Pupil of both Humphreys and Mendoza. izmo. pp. 133. 
zs. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 1789. 

In this fyftem of manual defence, the rules are illuftrated by ten 
very tolerable copper plates ; and characters are given of the principal 
of the preient race of boxers; with remarks on the different modes 
of attack and defence, as practifed by the feveral /earned profeffors of 
the art. The work is introduced by a prefatory difcourfe, in honour 
of the fcience, and pointing out its utility, particularly in the Juperior 
avalks of life. —For us, Reviewers, we can only exclaim with the 
veteran in-the Dunciap: : 

And are we now threefcore! 

Ah why, ye gods! fhould two and two make four! 





Art. 39. Sir Philip Sydney's Defence of Poetry ; and Obfervations on 
Poetry and Eloquence, from the Difcoveries of Ben Jonfon. 8v0. 
2s. 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 17387. 

Two pieces of criticifm, of no fmall merit, are here re-publifhed 
for the fake of thofe who have not an opportunity of procuring them 
in any other way. ‘The firft was publifhed at the end of the Arcadia, 
the fecond at the end of Ben Jonfon’s works. The charasters of the 
authors being fufficiently known, it is unneceflary that we fhould 
enter into an examination of the merits of thefe two treatifes, which 
have fora long time been before the public, and which have been 
deemed, though the earlieft pieces of criticifm in our language, by no 
means undeferving the attention of both the modern critic and the 


poet. Re... m- 
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Art. 40. Maxims and Obferwations, Moral and Phyfical: interfperfed 
with Characters from the moftapproved Authors. 8vo. 3s. Boards. 
Bladon. 1788. 

The paflages contained in this volume, though thrown together 
mifcetlaneoufly, have not been collected without judgment and good 
fenfe. The editor claims no merit from novelty; but we ftrongly 
fafpeét, from the uniform air of the work, that moft of the pieces 
have received free touches from his pen. He makes no references to 
his originals; but in feveral places we trace a clofe imitation of the 


ancient moralitts. E 


Art. 41. Cantabrigienfes Graduati ; five Catalogus, &c. i. e. An al- 
phabetical Lift of the Names of thofe on whom the Univerfity of 
Cambridge has beftowed any Degree from the Year 1659 to 1787, 
compiled from the Regifter’s Books. 4to. 5s. fewed. White, &c. 
1757. 
this book, as the title-page fays, is a mere lift of names of the 

graduates, the college to which they belonged, the degrees with 

which they were honoured, and the year in which each degree was 

conferred. ‘Thus, . 

Newton, Ifaac. Col. Tr.—A.B. 1664. A.M. 1668. 

Of thefe names there are about twenty-two thoufand, which make 
alarge quarto volume. We wifh the compilers had prefixed fome 
kind of introductory difcourfe, defcribing the cuftoms of the univerfity 
in conferring degrees, or containing fome particulars relative to the 
degrees themfelves, and what are the neceflary qualifications of the 
candidates. | 

As to the correctnefs of this work we can fay nothing; neither can 
we determine that it is complete: but as it is compiled e Libris /wb- 


a can be little doubt of its accuracy, and none of its 


authenticity. R 
; ee@eeanvd m- 
ANTIQUITIES, 


Art.42. The Will of King Alfred. 4to. pp. 51- 3s. 6d. Printed 
at Oxford, at the Clarendon Prefs; and fold in London by El mf- 
ley. 1788. 

This will is faid to have been preferved in a regifter of the abbey 
of New.-miniler, at Winchefter, founded by Alfred a fhort time be- 
fore his death. The greater part of this regifter, and particularly 
that in which the will is inferted, appears to have been written be- 
tween the years 1028 and 1032, fo that it is here obferved, the entry 
in the regi!ter could not have been Jater than one hundred and thirty- 
two years after the foundation of the abbey, and probably muft have 
been earlier. This regifer, it feems, remained un-noted from the 
time of the diflolution of abbtes and monatteries, till 1710, wher 
it was in the poffefion of Walter Clavel, Efq.; it afterwards was 
the property of the Rev. Mr. North, on whofe deceafe it came into 
the hands of the Rev. Dr. Lort, one of the Vice-Prefidents of the 
Society of Antiguaries; who, in 1769, depofited it in the manu- 
icript library of Mr. Aftle. It has now been determined by the de- 
‘egates of the Oxford prefs, to lay it before the public, confidering 
¢@s @ monument which will refe€&t honour on the memory of the 

royal 
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royal founder of the univerfity.—Nothing, indeed, we apprehend, 
can add to that juft refpeét which attends the memory of king A]. 
fred, who fhines as a light remarkably confpicuous in thofe dark and 
fuperftitious times. ‘The will, however, tends to confirm our good 
Opinion of that great prince, as it appears farther to difcover the fim- 
plicity, truth, and rectitude of his mind. The editor remarks, that 
we learn, hence, the ideas that were entertained by the king, and the 

reat men of the realm, concerning the fucceflion of the crown, in 
the times of the Saxons. But what chiefly ftrikes us, on the perufal 
of this literary curiofity, is, that the king had no conception that the 
difpofal of the crown was at all in his own power, for the will fays 
not a word concerning it. Some notions, it is alfo obferved, may 
be gained from this document, of feveral particulars relative to the 
rights, liberties, and privileges of different orders of men at that early 
period. We agree that it may furnifh fome little information of this 
fort, though very imperfect if there were no other helps. We admire 
the honour and benevolence of the prince who fo fervently fays, 
* I do intreat, in the name of God, that none of my kindred or 
heirs would abridge the freedom of thofe whom I have redeemed 
from fervitude.? And again, * But for the lose of God, and the 
health of my own fovl, it is my defire that they remain free and at 
their own difpofai: And I doentreat, in the name of the living God, 
that no man do opprefs them by profecutions for money ; or, by any 
means, obitruct them in chufing fuch landlord as they fhall think fit.’ 
We have, in this pamphlet, the original Saxon will, attended bya 
literal tranflation ; then follows a free tranflation, to which is added 
another in Latin, with many notes, relative to a former tranflation, 
which appears to have been very deficient and erroneous. 

We only farther remark, that Mr. Croft, of Oxford, is the editor of 
this work, by the defire of the delegates of the Clarendon prefs, on 


account of his inteuded dictionary. Pe s 


LA w. 


Art. 43. 4 Supplement to Bacon's Abridgment; containing, rf, A 
Table of the Names of the Cafes; zd, A ‘lable of the Statutes, 
or Aéts of Parliament cited, referred to, or explained; 34, A 
Table of the Reporters and other Writers, with their feveral Con- 
tractions and Editions: together with a new and copious Ge- 
neral Index, or ‘Table of the principal Matters. By T. Cunning- 
ham, Eig; Barrifter at Law. Fol. pp. 98. 6s. ftitched. Rebinfons 
and Brooke. 1786. | 
Mr. Bacon’s new Abridgment is, very defervedly, in great repute 

among the practifers of the law. It is fuppofed to have been com- 

piled trom materials coliected by Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, whofe 
profound knowlege of Englith law is univerfally known. 

This fupplement is a freth proof of Mr. Cunningham’s indefati- 
gable induftry in literary labour. But-.-. 


Art. 44. 4 fort Treatife on the Law of Bills of Exchange, Cath Bills, 
and Promiflory Notes. By John Bayley, Student of Gray’s Inn. 
Svo. 80 Pages. 2s. Brooke. 1789. 

‘This is a very ufeful treatife on a part of law on which little has 

ye: been written. o 

10 D: Arts 
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Art.45. Two Law Tra&s: The one being Reflections upon Eftates 
for Life, the Doétrine of Waite, and the Principles of Injun&tions; 
the other, a Treatife on the Game Laws, including the laft Acts, 
and the lateft Determinations; with fome Obfervations upon thofe 
Laws, and the Principles of them. 8vo. pp. 84. 2s. 6d. Uriel. 
1786. 

‘ ‘Go feek your fortune. If you have merit, the generous public 
will countenance and encourage it; if not, the fault is yours and not 
the public’s.”. Thus the author addreffes his work; it has merit, and 


deferves countenance and encouragement. But. 


Art. 46. Commentaries on the Laws of Arrefts in Civil Cafes, as de- 
livered to a Private Society of Law Students; in which they are 
deduced from their Origin to the prefent Time, and their Repug- 
nancy is fhewn, contrary to the general Good of the People, with 
a propofed Reform. By M. Dawes, Efq; of the Inner Temple. 
8vo. pp. 44- 1s. Whieldon. 1789. 

With refpect to the policy and expediency of arrefts for debt, the 
author of this pamphlet gives his opinion decidedly againft thefe 
meafures. _ He profeffes not to have offered any thing new on the 
fubje&t. The reader, therefore, is to expect nothing more than a de- 
duction of the feveral laws of arreft in civil cafes brought into one 
point of view, from the 11th Edward I. to the prefent time; toge- 
ther with fuch obfervations as have occurred to the author in the 
courfe of fome experience in the profeffion. What he has undertaken, 
he has executed; and thofe who are uninformed on the fubject, may, 
by a perufal of this pamphlet, be faved the trouble of a very arduous 


refearch. R ee — 


Art. 47. An Inftitute of the Law relative to Trials at Nifi Prius. 
Originally publifhed in the Year 1760. A new Edition, with Al- 
terations and Additions. By Arthur Onflow, Efq; Barrifter at 
Law. 8vo. pp. 234. 6s. 6d. Boards, Whieldon. 1789. 

On the original publication of this work, it was univerfally, and 
we believe with truth, afcribed to the prefent Ear] Bathurft, then one 
of the judges of the Common Pleas. It was afterwards republifhed 
by Mr. Juftice Buller, with additions, and now by the prefent Edi- 
tor; who has added a number of modern cafes not inferted in any 
former edition. ‘The additional cafes appear to have been judicioully 
feleted ; and the work is rendered more ufeful than heretofore, by 
being printed in a portable fize. pe 


THEOLOGY. 


Art. 48. Tawvo Sermons: By William Lord Bifhop of Chefter, ad- 
drefled to the Clergy of that Diocefe. Preached at St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, 25th November 1787. 8vo. 48 Pages. 1s. Printed at 
Oxford; and fold in London by Payne and Son, &c. 178g. 

The firft of thefe fermons is on the Lord’s fupper, and has for its 
text, 1 Cor, x. 16. The fecond is on a difcourfe of our Lord’s, in 
the 6th chapter of St. John’s Gofpel; the text, John, vi. 56. In an 
addrefs to the clergy of his diocefe, the bithop informs them, that, 
in the firft of thefe difcourfes, he has endeavoured to Ax the true notion 
of a@ rite, confidered by our church as generally necefary to falvation ; 


Rev. May, 17895 Hh and, 
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and, in the latter, he fays, * I thall be glad if I have eftablithed the 
juft interpretation of a difcourfe of our Lord's , which appears to me 
to enforce, as its primary object, the neceflity of that rite, as well ag 
to point out the great benefits of it.’ 

Much folid argument and great judgement are difplayed in thefe 
difcourfes; the defign of which j is to fhew (io oppofition to thofe who 
have interpreted the eating and drinking Chrift’s body and blood, as no 
more than keeping his commands ), thac 1c alluded to fomething more 
analogous to the literal fenlfe of the words: —and (in oppofic ion to 
thofe who interpret it only as the thing fignified in the facrament of 
the fupper), * that it includes the figns alfo, without which, the no- 
tion of {piritual manducation is unfounded, and the pailage, both to 
Jew and Chriftian, inexplicable:’— and, laitly (in oppofition to thofe 
who confider the Lord’s fupper fimply as a remembrance of his 
ceath), ttat it is a commemoration ef the facrifice for fin made by 
his death ; and a fymbolical feaft upon that facrifice; and is therefore 
a pledge and means of communicating to us a// the benefits of that 


facrifice.’ Br-. S.. W- 

Art. 49. 4 Difcourfe concerning RefurreZion Bodies; tending to 
fhew, from the Writings of Heathens, Jews, and Chriftians, that 
there are Bodies, called our own, which qwa7// not be raifed from 
the Dead; that there are Bodies, properly called our own, which 
will be raifed from the Dead: By what Means the Perfection and 
Immortality of the Refurreétion Bodies are to be obtained; and 
by whom to be effected. By Philalethes. 8vo. 70 Pages. 2s. fews 
= Davis. 1788. 

Ve have read this elaborate difcourfe with due attention, and find 
in it fome ingenuity, a great dilplay of reading, and much conjec- 
ture. ‘Ihe following are fome of the author’s original oblervations: 
—P.5. he fays, ¢ the body is not always included in the term dead; 
and the refurrection of the body is not always inciuded in the refur- 
rection of the dead; and the refurrection of the foul is a refurrection 
of the dead, in St. Paul’s eftimation,’—P. 6g, he fays, our earthly 
body being dead, ‘ the foul leaves it, being ciothed with that body 
alone; which by the bread and wine received by the earthly body, is 
made that immortal and happy body in which the will be raifed.— 
The raifed body will be, on this our fuppolition, truly and properly 
our own body, though it be not this carnal body; we having had it 
from our creaiion.’ This, we own, is above our conception ; but the 


pamphlet is not unworthy of the learned reader’s attentive perufal. p? 


Art. 50. 4 new Effay on the celebrated Prophecy, Uaiah, vii. 14,15, 16- 
Bebold a Virgin, &c. compared with Matth. i. 18-23. By Philip 
David Krauter, D.D. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Dilly. 1788. 

Dr. Krauter here offers a new tranflation of the prophecy in quef- 
tion, which he fupports with much jearned and critical labour; bat 
which does not appear, to us, to clear away the difficulties attending 
this paffage. 
we ie refer thofe who with to be acquainted with the author’s pro- 
pofed elucidatioas to the work itfelf, after barely laying before them 
hig veriion. ~ 


lfaiah 


As the critique does not eafily admit of abridgment, 
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Ifaiah, vii. 14, 15, 16, Therefore will he (my God) give my Lord 
(the Mefliah): He fhall be a fign unto you. ‘£ Behold, the Virgia 
big with child, and bearing a Son, and his name called Immanuel, 
Butter and honey fhall every one eat. According to his knowledge 
(cognizance) fhall be the rejecting of the bad, and the choofing of 
the good. For, before this youth fhall know (take cognizance) to 
reject the bad, and choofe the good, this land which thou (the houle 
of David) haft rent, fhall be deferted by its two kings.’ 

Dr. Krauter profeffes to adhere to the Hebrew text, preferring it to 
the Septuagint verfion. ‘ 


Art.51. An Effay on the Transfiguration of Chrift. 8vo. pp. 31. 18 
Rivingtons. 1788. 

The anonymous author of this ingenious eflay undertakes to prove 
that two diftinct purpofes were meant to be anfwered by our Saviour’s 
transfiguration ; the firft, to exhibit to the difciples a figurative re- 

refentation of a future refurreétion, and of Chriit’s coming in glory 
to judge the world; the fecond, to fignify the ceffation of the Jewifh, 
and the commencement of the Chriltian difpenfation. ‘Ihe tormer 
of thefe propofitions is, we think, clearly eftablifhed; but the argu- 
ments in fupport of the latter may, by fome, be deemed rather fan- 
ciful, and will, perhaps, be thought to have little weight againft the 
well known faét, that Peter, who was one of the fpectators of this 
vifion, continued to conform to the Jewifh ceremonies after his Maf- 
ter’s refurrection. The pamphlet is, however, well written, and will 
be read with pleafure by thofe who are engaged in the critical ftudy 
of the fcriptures.—It is faid to be the work of the prefent Bifhop of 


London. peo 


Art. 52. Dipping not Baptizing: or, the Author’s Opinion of the 
Subje&t, Mode, and Importance of Water-baptifm, according to 
the Scriptures. By R. Elliot, A.B. forraerly of Bennet College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1787. 

Whether this writer’s fentiments are well founded, or not, his 
work recommends itfelf to attention and refpect, by the modefty 
and candour which it difcovers. He is fixed in the opinion that 
infants are not the proper fubjects of baptifm, and equally fixed in the 
apprehenfion, that the fcriptural mode of baptifm is not by immer- 
fion, but by fprinkling. On tach of thefe topics, he delivers his 
fentiments with that moderation which muft ever become thofe who 
treat on difputable points: their being di/puradle, plainly and cer- 
tainly forbids that confidence, which is neverthelefs often apparent 
both on one fide and on the other. If there are exceptions to this 
account of the prefent performance, they are very few and flight; its 

§eneral charaéter is as above. The author appears to be a man of 

fenfe and learning, acquainted with his fubje&, and himfelf perfect- 

ly convinced. How far his remarks will avail for the conviction of 

Others, muft be left to experiment. As to the fecond part of his book, 
¢ feems, on the whole, to have well eftablithed his point. In refpect 

to the firft, it does nog appear fo certain. ‘There is a farther and con- 

fiderable part of the pamphlet which pleads flrongly for the free com- 
munion of Chriftians of different perfuafions,- to which many of the 
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Art. 53. An Examination of the Rev. Mr. Elliot’s Opinion, &c. 12mo, 
1s. 6d. Marfom, &c. 1788. 

Tt has fometimes been remarked, that many Chriftians of the Bap- 
tift denomination place greater ftrefs on the mode than the /ubjef of 
baptiim. Whether this writer is of fuch opinion, we cannot fay; but 
we obferve that he rejects the term mode, and afferts at once, that 
bapti/m is itfelf immerfion. This he endeavours to fupport by a criti- 
cai confideration of the original word, and at the fame time to dif- 
prove and refute the arguments advanced by Mr. Elliot on the other 
fide of the queftion. He does not appear as an unqualified difput- 
ant: and we mult add, that he alfo profefles a defire to imitate Mr. 


Elliot ¢ in the meeknefs and candour with which he, in general,- 


treats the fubject:’ yet, confident himfelf as to the fide he has taken, 
he probably may not allow fufficient weight to the reafoning of his 
antagonilt. There muft, however, be room for doubt, in thofe mat- 
ters concerning which the fcriptures have not exprefsly determined: 
it feems that in fuch initances, perfons cannot greatly err which ever 
part they take, while their intentions are good. We fuppofe that 
immerfion, or fprinkling, are each to be confidered as figurative, or 


emblematical. B1..-S. 


Art. 54. 4 Letter to the Farmers of Great Britain, on fome Things 
of Importance. By the Author of the Poor Child’s Friend. 12mo. 
3d. pp. 79. Printed at York; and fold by Rivingtons in London, 
1789. 

‘he author of this fmall but cheap tra&, tells us, in his addre/s to 
the public, that * having an idea, that while fo much is doing for 
the benefit of the younger part of mankind, by the benevolent infti- 
tution of Sunday fchools, much will be left undone, as there are 
many perfons who, on account of age, and other circumftances, will 
not attend thefe uleful feminaries, and who may be as much in want 
of religious inftru€tion as the young perfons thefe fchools take under 
their care ;’ he therefore wrote this letter, for the purpofe of diftri- 
buting it in his own neighbourhood, where fuch a publication feem- 
ed neceflary. Wifhing, however, ‘ not to confine its good effects to 
fo {mall a diftri€t, he fubmits it to the public, to diftribute in like 
manner, fhould they join with the author’s friends in fuppofing it 
will anfwer his intended purpofe.’—We apprehend it is a very proper 
piece of inftruction, for fuch readers as the author had in view.— 
Aniong other ufeful points of morality, we are particularly pleafed with 
his earneit exhortations againft cruelty to the brute creation; a topic 
which is too often overlooked, both by moral writers and preachers. 


Art. 55. Thefaurus Ecclefafticus: an improved Edition of the Lider 
Valorum; containing an Account of the Valuation of all the Liv- 
ings in England and Wales, their Charge in the King’s Books, 
refpeclive Patrons, &c. &c. By the Rev. John Lloyd, A.B. 8v0. 
504 Pages. 7s. 6d. Boards. Davis. 1788. 

This work may be confidered as a new edition of Egon’s The/au 
rus, in a concife and improved form. Mr. Lloyd has c6mprifed every 

neceflary article of information in as fhort a compais as poflible; g!V- 


ing, in one fingle line, the value of the living in the King’s ie 
t 
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the real value, where it could be afcertained ; the tenths; and the’ 

patron’s name. 

Atthe end of the book are added fome precedents relative to or- 
dination, inftitution, &c.;—forms of oaths, refignations;—rules and 
orders for the augmentation of {mall livings by Queen Anne’s boun- 
ty;—the fubftance of the act 17th of Geo. III. for promoting the re- 
fidence of the clergy, by rendering more eafy to them the building 
of parionage houfes ;—a fucciné&t account of things tithable, and the 
manner of collecting tithes, and of compofitions, modules, cuftoms, 
&C. 

From this view of the contents of the volume before us, it appears 
to be what the author intended it fhould be, w/z. a uleful clergy- 
man’s book. See alfo our account of Bacon’s Liter Regis, &c. Rev. 
vol. Ixxvili. Pp. 259- oes. 

Art. 56. An Addre/s to young Perfons after Confirmation, By. R. Wat- 
fon, D.D. F.R.S. Bifhop of Landaff. 8vo. 1s. Evans. 1789. 
This addrefs was annexed to the Bithop of Landaff’s Charge to his 

Clergy; and has already been noticed by us, in our account of the 

Charge: fee Rev. for. March laft, p. 280. 


MepICAL. 


Art. 57. 4 Treatife on female, nervous, hyfterical, hypochondriacal, 
bilious, convulfive Difeafes; Apoplexy and Pal/y; with Thoughts on 
Madnefs, Suicide, &c. In which the principal Diforders are 
explained from anatomical Facts, and the Treatment formed on 
feveral new Principles. By William Rowley, M. D. Meinber of 
the Univerfity of Oxford, the Royal College of Phyficians, &c. 
8vo. pp. 521. 7s. 6d. Boards. Hookham, &c. 1788. 

Dr. Rowley fays, in the beginning of his introduction, that 

* The following work contains an attempt to improve the treatment 

of female and nervous difeafes, and to explain feveral new principles 

of cure.’ On examining the book, we find it anfwerable to this de- 

{cription. Irregularity and variety are its prominent features; and 

amid this variety, a number of judicious remarks occur, that will 

be found ufeful in practice. 
The notes, which are numerous, contain feveral curious cafes, and 

likewife the appearances of bodies diffected ; with an enumeration 

of the fymptoms before death. Ree. em. 


Art. 58. 4 /hort Appendix to Dr. D. Monre’s Treatife on Medical and 
Pharmaceutical Chemiftry, and the Materia Medica. ‘To which is 
added, An Anfwer to the Remarks of the Critical Review for Oc- 
tober 1788, on the firft Volume of the faid Work. 8vo. pp. 50. 
Is. Cadell. 1789. 

Dr. Monro here fupplies fome deficiencies, and correéts fome 
miitakes which he has obferved in his late treatife in 3 vols. 8vo *. 

He has added, 1ft, fome obfervations on the component parts of 
acids. zd, The method of procuring the pure acid of tartar. 34d, - 

The medical virtues of the aerial acid. 4th, On the /eda pho/phorata. 

sth, The virtues and ufes of the following articles of the materia 


ss 





* See our account of it, Rev. vol. Ixix. p. 505. 
Hh 3 | medica : 
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q medica: china root, porum (i. e. porrum) Jpongia, tufilago, and Va- 

leriana. FR wam- 

Art. 59. An Effay on the Epidemic Difeafe of Lying-in Women of the 
Years 1787 and 1788. By John Clarke, Licentiate in Midwifery, 
of the Royal College of Phyficians, and ‘Teacher of Midwifery in 
London. 4to. pp. 43. 2s.6d. Johnfon. 1788, 

We difcover nothing in Mr. Clarke’s deicription of this fever, by 
which it differs effentially from others that have frequently appeared 
| in moilt, warm weather, efpecially in confined fituations, and where 
i cleanlinefs is neglected. The metnod of cure which he lays down is 
(ay judicious and rational: the diffidence with which he fpeaks of his 
own judgment, and his acknowleging the cafes that have been un- 
| fuccefsful under his management, are proofs of his candour, and thew 
i} that he writes more for tie fake of inftracting others, than of pro- 
| | motng his own private advantage. Py? 

) Art. 60. Confiderations on bilious Difeafes; and fome particular Af. 

iy fections of the Liver and the Gall Bladder. By John Andree, M.D. 

ij 8vo. pp. 58. 1s.6d. Lowndes. 17838. 

: Dr. Andree having been long fubje& to bilious attacks, was in- 

i duced to examine mere particularly into their nature than he might 

y have done had his fufferings under thefe maladies been lefs fevere, 

or eafily removable. 

2 He firft gives a brief anatomical defcription of the liver, and its ap- 

| +E pendages, the gall bladder and ducts, and then proceeds to inveltigate 

ie the proximate caufes of bilious difeafes, which he reduces to the four 
by following, viz. a redundancy of bile, a deficiency of bile, mifplaced 
ita bile, and the ftate of the bile itielf. 

1, | Each of thefe fubjeéts is feparately difcuffed, and their effects are 
ik enumerated and defcribed. ‘Ihe author introduces many ufeful, 
ik | practical remarks; and points out fuch methods of cure as his theory 

; fuggeits, or his experience approves. De 


CULINARY. 


' 

i 

| vi Art. 61. The Englifo Art of Cookery, according to the prefent Prac- 
ee tice; being a complete Guide to all Houfekeepers, on a Plan en- 
fh | tirely new. By Richard Briggs, many Years Cock at the Globe 
ae | Tavern, Fleet -itreet, the White-Hart ‘l’avern, Holborn, now at the 
a: Temple Coffee-houfe. 8vo. pp. 656. 7s. bound. Robinfons, 
iz 1788, 
: We have frequently confeffed that there may be, and actually are, 
3 fubjects, both above and below our reach; and we now acknowlege 
that cookery is one of them. As to the proof of the pudding, indeed, 
Jome of us may pretend to a little experience, in that reipe&; but 
none of the corps will venture to fay how the pudding fhould e 
made. 

et METEOROLOGICAL 


ine Art. 62. A Diary of the Weather during the Year 1786, accurately 
a obferved by a Gardener twenty Miles aft from London. 8vo. 8d. 
tet Booker. 1787 

( : Contains the hiftory of the ftate of the atmofphere at nine o’clock 
Fs : jn the morning, one o’clock at noon, and fix in the evening, every 


} day throughoue the year. = ak 
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Art. 63. Ob/fervations on the Weather taken from the Thermometer 
and Barometer during the Year 1737. Smail sto. gd. Booker. 
1788. 

‘This diary muft have coft no fmall pains in keeping; it gives an 
account of the weather, with the dircétion of the wind, and the 
height of the barometer and thermometer four times in the day, viz. 


at nine, A. M. one, fix, and nine, P. M. 
R-m- 


4 


POETRY. 


Art. 64. Gynomachia ; or, a Conteft between two old Ladies, io the 
Service of acelebrated Orator. 4to. pp. 51. 2s. 6d. Walter, 
Piccadilly. 1789. 

Mr. Burke is the fubje& of this fatirical performance ; the plan of 
which comes to us recommended by, what we are all fond of, no- 
velty. The thought, too, on which the whole bufinefs of the poem 
turns, is an arch one. Mr. B.’s Mora Conjfcience, and his Pott- 
TiICAL Confcience, (perfonined *) having quarrelled, and a violent 
war of words enfuing, the poet contrives, humoroufly enough, to 
refer the matter to Hell, for decifion. ‘The difpate now becomes a 
law cafe, and Judge Minos prefides at the trial. In the courfe of the 
proceedings, the character of the ‘ celebrated orator’ is unmercifully 
hacked and hewed, as cnara¢ters often are, in the courts on this fide 
of the Styx. 

As a poem, the work has confiderable merit. It abounds with 
pleafantry as well as fatire; and the verfification, efpecially in thofe 
parts of the work which are given in the ityle of Anifty’s Bath Guide, 
is eafy and {prightiy: and the whole will divert every reader, except 
the ‘ celebrated orator’ himfelf, or his particular friends,— who may 
be forry, as we are, to fee his political conduct attacked with fo 


much feverity. 


Art. 65. Elegant Extracts; or ufeful and entertaining Pieces of 

Poetry, feiected tor the Improvement of Youth, in {peaking, 

reading, thinking, compofing, and in the Conduct of Life: 

eing fimilar in Defizn to Edcgant Extra&s in Profe. 8vo. 750 

Pages. 8s. Boards. Dilly. 1789. 

This compilation is really fuch as the title-page announces. It 
confilts of a great variety of elegant pieces of poetry, arranged under 
the following heads—Sacred, Moral, Didu&ic, Defcriptive, Narra- 
tive, Pathetic, Dramatic, Epic, and Mifcellaneous. A paflage or two 
from the Editor’s Preface wiil bring our readers more particularly 
acquainted with the defign. 

‘ With refpeét to this compilation, if | fhould be afked what are 
its pretenfions, I muit freely anfwer, that it protemies nothing more 
than (what is evident at firtt fight) to be a larger collection of Eng- 
lith verfe, for rhe ufe of Schools, than has ever yet been p publithed za 
one volume. The original intention was to coimprife ay it a greac 
number and variety of luch pieces as were already. in ufe in fchools, 
or which feemed proper for the ufe of them; fuch a number and va- 


——_ = eee ee —_ + 








* Reprefented, in a droll fronti! piece, as two f{colding termagants ; 


Or, as the title-page has it, so o/d ladies. 
tih 4 riety 
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riety as might furnifh fomething {atisfactory to every tafte, and ferve 
as a little poetical library for fchool-boys, precluding the inconve- 
nience and expence of a multitude of volumes.”——-* As taftes will 
for ever differ, fome may wifh to have feen in it paflages from fome 
favourite, yet obfcure poet, and fome alfo from their own works ; 
but it was the bufinefs of the editor of a /chool-book like this, not to 
infert fcarce and curious works, fuch as pleafe wéirtuo/o readers, 
chiefly from their rarity, but to collect fuch as were publicly known 
and univerfally celebrated. ‘Yhe more known, the more celebrated, 
the better they were adapted to this collection; which is not de- 
figned, like the leflons of fome dancing-mafters, for grown gentlemen, 
but for young learners only ; and it will readily occur to every one, 
that what is old to men and women, may be, and for the mott part 


“mult be, new to boys and girls receiving their education. Private 
. judgment, in 2 work like this, muit often give way to public. Some 


things are inferted in this volume entirely in fubmiffive deference to 
public opinion, which, when general and long continued, is the leaft 
tallible teft of merit in the fine arts, and particularly in poetry. 
Whatever was found in previous collections, which experience had 
pronounced proper for fchools, has been freely taken and admitted. 
The ftamp of experience gave it currency. ‘The freedom of borrow- 
ing, it is hoped, will be pardoned, as the colleétors, with whom it 


has been uled, firft fet the example of it.’ AB 


Art. 66. The Sorrows of Werter: A Poem. By Amelia Pickering. 
4to. 69 Pages. 5s. fewed. Cadell. 1788. 

The novel on which this poem is conftructed, whatever were its 
defects as to its moral tendency, was fo affectingly written that it 
engaged fingular attention. Writers were employed in tranflating 
it into various languages, and painters in embellifhing it. Mils 
Amelia Pickering has thought it deferving the further diftinction of 
appearing in a poetic drefs, and has clothed Ze Sorrows of Werteg 
in very harmonious verfification ; as a {pecimen of which we fhall 
tranfcribe the following ftanzas taken from the Oth Letter: 


¢ Sweet Peace of Mind, oh, whither art thou fled? 
From thy pure fource fhall joys no longer flow? 
Mutt Difappointment raife her hydra head, 

And every fancied blifs prove real woe? 


Alas! how foon the flowers of life decay ! 

Bloom with the morn, and with the evening clofe! 
Or fhould they yet furvive a longer day, | 
How little fruit to fair perfection grows! 

Why of that little are we ther profufe? 

Why catt with lavifh hand its bloom away? 

For oh, my friend! ere well we mark its ufe, 

The faireft fruit is haftening to decay. 

Such is the deftiny of man on earth, 

Awhile he’s borne on Hope’s expanded wing; 

Fair as the bud his tender youth puts forth 

Jn all the foft luxuriancy of {pring. 


But 
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But fee! th’ indignant fky unfriendly lowers, 
See! blafts deftructive poifon young Defire; 
Wait but the change of fome few fleeting hours, 
And all his hopes, his promis’d joys expire.’ 

Many ftanzas, which are equally elegant and pleafing with the 
above, will be found in thefe pages; but we cannot flatter our fair 
authorefs (though fhe deferves much praife) with being equally fa- 
voured by the Mufes throughout her whole performance. Pegafus 
ofien tires before he gets to the end of his journey : great care ought, 
however, to be taken that this weaknefs does not appear. A poet 





fhould pay peculiar attention to his firft and laft lines. Mog —Y. 


Art. 67. Fourteen Sonnets, Elegiac and Defcriptive., Written during 
a ‘Tour. yRto. 15 Pages. 1s. Dilly. 1789. 


traveller’s memorandum-boox; but they are not the Sonnets of a 
travelier who was glad to pick up any lame.and hobbling Mufe to 
beguile the tedious way, and who wrote, like Sir Richard Black- 
more, to the rumbling of his chariot wheels. They have fome 
poetic merit, and the admirers of the plaintive Petrarch, and his Eng- 
lifh imitator, Mrs. Charlotte Smith of Bignor Park, will perufe feve- 
ral of them with pleafure, Asa fample, we fhall give the 6th Sonnet, 
to Evening: 
‘ Evening, as flow thy placid hades defcend, 
Veiling with gentlett hufh the land{cape ftill, 
The lonely battlement, and fartheft hill 
And wood; I think of thofe that have no friend ! 
Who now perhaps, by Melancholy led, 
From the broad blaze of day, where Pleafure flaunts, 
Retiring, wander ’mid thy lonely haunts 
Unfeen; and mark the tints that o’er thy bed 
Hang lovely, oft to mufing Fancy’s eye 
Prefenting fairy vales, where the tir’d mind 
Might reit, beyond the murmurs of mankind, 
Nor hear the hourly moans of Mifery. 
Ah, beauteous views! that Hope’s fair gleams the while 
Should {mile like you, and perifh as they {mile?’ 


Thefe two concluding lines are beautiful. pe 


Art. 68. The Temple of Health, a Poetic Vifion, occafioned by the 
univerfal Joy exprefled on his Majetty’s happy Recovery. By a 
Lady. gto. pp.12. 1s. 6d. Chalklen. 178g. 

Whatever may be the defeéts of this little piece in regard to the 
poetry, they are amply compenfated for by the warmth and energy of 
its Joyalty. ‘The fair writer muft not, however, be allowed to offer, 
to the difcerning public, fuch rhimes as rum and fhone, or faw and 
Juow. When we read fuch a couplet as the following, 


« See here before thee England’s heroes bow, 
To fave their country from diftrefs and woe,’ 
we are obliged, to avoid difgufting the ear, for ‘ woe,’ to read qwow : 
—but then, what becomes of the underftanding? 
If 
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Thefe Sonnets, as the Advertifement informs us, were found in a y wh g 
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If the lady is very young, fhe will do well to wait a few years be. 
fore fhe again ventures to claim the honours of the prefs. 


Art. 69. A Poetical Epiftle, from Gabrielle d’Eftrees, to Henry the 
Fourth. By Anthony Pafquin, Efq. 4to. 32 Pages, 2s. Ro- 
binfons, &c. " 

‘ Ungrateful man! ah me, what friend unkind , 
Has drawn that fentence from my wand’ring mind? 
Come, my bright hero, diffipate my gloom, 

Come, and arreft me from an early tomb.’ 

Not even Mr. Erfkine, to whom this poem is dedicated, who is re. 

prefented as pofiefling an immea/urable ability, and adorning human 

nature with his exiflence, will be able to arrett this poem from an early 
tomb. It mutt fink by its own dathos. Ex. gr. 


‘ I breathe my forrows, and he {coffs my fears ; 
I claim protection, and de /huts bis ears,’ Mo-y. 


Art. 70. Ode, re/pecifully addrefed to Lord Belgrave, on his coming 
of age, March 22, 1788. And a Congratulatory Song, on the 
Celebration of it, Sept. 18, &c. &c. By T. Minthall. gto. 

p- 20. 1s. Robinfons, &c. 
Mr. Minfhull is afraid that he fhall not be able to fteer fafe among 
the rocks and fhoals of criticifm ; but he may difmifs his fears, as 
ftraws and feathers {wim uninjured by either. pe 


Art. 71. Homer’s Hymn to Venus; tranflated from the Greek, with 
Notes, by J. Rittfon. 4to. 1s 6d. Johnion. 1788. 

Tt will be a fufticient recommendation of this production, to our 
poetical readers, to fay, that it is a correé&t, and not inelegant, ver- 
fion of a poem which has been afcribed to Homer, though its birth 
and parentage are ftill matter of difpute. We prefer Mr. R.’s tranf- 
Jation to Congreve’s veriion of the fame poem.—The tranflator has 
here added fome ingenious remarks relative to the original. 


Art. 72. The Thankfgiving Day. A Poem. gto. 1s. 6d, 
Egerton. 1789: 
Founded on the Jate royal proceflion to St. Paul’s. We hope the 
author will not be offended if we apply to his verfes what Pope faid 
of his Windfor Foref?, 


«© Where pure defcription holds the plact of fenfe.” 


We cannot, however, infift much on the purity of defcription in 
this performance ; but what is wanting in poetry is amply fupplied (as 
in a preceding article) by zeal and loyalty. 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 73. The Hiftory and Proceedings of the Lords and Commons of 
Great Britain 1n Parliament, with regard to the Regency. 8¥0 
917 Pages. 103..6d. Boards. Stockdale. 17%9. 

In fpeaking of this ample volume, it wil: only be neceffary to fay, 
that it contains, 1 ft, All the parliamentary proceedings and {peeches on 
the Regency Bill, from Nov. 20, 1788, to March 10, 1789, when his, 
Majefty’s recovery put an end to the bufinefs. zd, The three 


Reports of the Commitiees for examining the phyficians. ae ° 
its 
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Pitt’s letter to the Prince of Wales, with the Prince’s anfwer. 4th, The 
Regency Bill, as it paffed the Commons, and read a fecond time by 
the Lords. sth, The Proceedings and Speeches of Lords and Com- 
mons of Ireland, on appointing the Prince of Wales repent without 
reflrigion, with copies of their Addrefs to the Prince, and his Royal 
Highnefs’s Anfwer. 

Mr. Stockdale has alfo publifhed two oftavo volumes containing 
a variety of tracts that have been written on the propofed regency ; 
all of which have already been fucceflively mentioned in our Review, 


as they feparately iflued from the preis. R — Mm. 


Art. 74. Royal Refiedions, from Monday the 23d of February, to 
Sunday the firit of March, inclufive. Comprizing the political 
Sentiments of convalefcent Majefty ; wherein are Characters of the 
Q---n, the P--nc-ff-s, the H--r Ap--r--t, the Duke of Y--k, the 
Lords Th-r--w, S-d--y, C-m--n, B-te, &c. &c. gto. pp. 38. 
2s. Walter, Piccadilly. 1789. 

The ‘* Royal Recollections *,’? we fuppofe, fuggefted the idea of 
thefe Royal Reflections; though very different are the two perform- 
ances in refpect of their aim and tendency. ‘The former tract was 
fraught with ridicule which we could not approve ;—the prefent 
publication is intended to do honour to the Royal Refle€tor, But, 
however laudable the defign of making his Majefty the author of a 
feries of good, pious, judicious, and benevolent thoughts and ob- 
fervations, the writer is not quite fo happy as his predeceflor, in the 
execution of his defign.—Thus, in other arts, as well as in that of 
authorfhip (in mechanics, for inftance), it has often been remarked, 
as Tompion, the watchmaker, faid of his journeymen, ‘* that the 
faddeit fellows are always the beft hands.” 

N.B. There is a miitake in p 28, which may fomewhat puzzle 
the young reader, who is not intimately acquainted with the Modern 
Hiftory of England: the author {peaks of the famous Hugh Peters, 
asthaving milled the infatuated King James II. by his evil counfels. 
Hugh Peters was hanged long before James came to the crown. 
We fuppofe the author meant father Petre, the jefuit, who was 
James’s {piritual director. 

Art. 75. The Royal Error; or the dreadful Confequences to be ap- 
prenended from the intended Proceflion to St. Paul’s on Thurfday 
next. Addrefied to the King. By Kent. 8vo. pp. 34. 1s. 
Smith. 1739. 

‘This was publifhed a few days before his Majefty went in ftate to 
St. Paul’s, for the purpofe of offering a public thankfgiving to God 
for his recovery.—The author freely (t00 freely, perhaps) cenfures 
this meafure, as being likely to produce much mifchief. In his ap- 
prehenfion, the lives (not to enlarge on the lofs of property, broken 
limbs, &c.) of many people would be in great danger, from the 
immenfity and tumult of the crowd, the fall of fcaffulds, &c. &c. 
And therefore, as well as for other reafons here affigned, he con- 
cludes, that, in every view, the royal gratitude fhould rather have 





* See Rev. for Nov. lait, p. 468. 
been 
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been exprefled in a more private than in fo publica manner. The 
ftyle of this addrefs is fuch as muft found extremely harth and rude, 
in the ears of his Majefty’s courtiers, if the pamphlet chanced to be 
{een within the precin¢ts of St. James’s, or Buckingham-houfe. 


—— —-ewee 





THANKSGIVING SERMONS, 


I, Preached at the Cathedral Church of Ely, April 23, 1789, 
being the Day appointed for a General Thank{giving to Almighty 
God for his Majeity’s happy Recovery. By Cziar Morgan, M. A. 
Minor Canon and Preacher in that Church. 8vo. pp. 23. 6d. 
Cadell. 1789. 

Pfalm Ixxi. 18. is the text; but Mr. Morgan begins his fermon 
with reflexions on a paflage from Cicero, which he puts at the bot- 
tom of the page *, fhewing that the fentiment was perfeétly confitt- 
ent with the religious tenets of the learned and noble Roman. Ci- 
cero’s awe of the penetrating fcrutiny of a Being, on whom no arti- 
fices can impofe, againft whom no difguifes can prevail, and whofe 
obfervation no finifter motive can efcape, is contrafted with the hopes 
of the Chriftian who enjoys a rational tranquillity under the convic- 
tion of the fuperintending providence of God, whofe mercy and 
goodnefs are the foundations of the whole {cheme of revelation. The 
divine mercy is exemplified in the reftoration of his majefty’s health, 
and the fermon concludes with fome ferious and pious exhortations 


which the nature of the occafion naturally fuggefts. J —m. 


II. At Se. Laurence’s Church, Southampton, April 23. By James 
Scott, M. A. Rector, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majefty. 
4to. pp. 21. 1s. ‘Bew, &c. 

A rational, loyal, and pious improvement of the very folemn oc- 
cafion. ‘ 


III. At Tooting, Surrey. By James Bowden, 8vo. pp. 30. 13. 
Buckland. . 
What is faid of No, II. may be juftly applied to this difcourfe ; 
which was delivered to a congregation of Diffenters. 


IV. The Country Curate’s Addrefs to his Parifhioners: preached on 
the 23d of April, &c, 4to. pp. 14. 1s. Baldwin, &c. 

Our country curate dates his DepicaTion To THE Kina, from 
Coker; which we fuppofe to be the name of a village in Somerfet- 
fhire. ‘The preacher laudably exhorts us to fear God, and honour 
the King ; but when he adds, ‘ Let us cheerfully fubmit to his laws,’ 
we are at fome lofs with refpect to his precife meanifig: the king of 
Great-Britain not having the power of making laws, 


V. Preached at Southampton, ‘Mifth 15, by William Kingfbury, 
M.A. 8vo. pp. 38. 1s. Bew, &c. 

The ficknefs and recovery of king Hezekiah are here properly con- 

fidered and applied, with due improvement, &c. This fermon, we 





* Na, ille [Strato] et Deum opere magno liberat et me timore. Quis 
enim poteft, cum exiftimet a Deo fe curari, non et dies et noes divinum 
numen borrere? et fi quid adverfi acciderit ( guod cui non accidit?) exe 
timefcere ne id gure evenerit ? Acad. II. 
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are told, in a NV. B. at the end, was preached and publifhed before it 
was known that a day of public thankfgiving would be appointed. 


VI. Preached March 15, 1789, by D. Taylor. 8vo. pp. 40. 6d, 
Buckland, &c. 


This difcourfe was likewife delivered (fee the preceding article) 
immediately after the public rejoicings. It is infcribed * To the 
charch of Chrift, meeting in Church-lane, Whitechapel, London ;’ 
and is intended to manifeit the divine interpofition, in his Majetty’s 
late happy recovery. The difcourfe is well adapted to the congrega- 
tion who heard it; and this publication of it is illuftrated by a 
variety of notes, in which the author’s political principles appear to 
advantage as an affertor of liberty. 


VII. At St. Margaret’s, Weftminfter. By Samuel Hayes, A. M, 
Jate Senior Ufher of Weitminiter School. 4to. pp. 19. Is. 


Cadell, 
Though laft in the prefent lift, this is not the leaft in merit. If 


not a very elaborate, it is a pleafing and judicious difcourfe, 


*.* This Lift to be continued in our next. 





SINGLE SERMONS. 


1. The Injuftice and Cruelty of the Slave Trade confidered ; preached 
at Plymouth, Feb. 22,1789. By Herbert Mends. 4to. pp. 37. 


1s. Law, &c. 
Delivered to the congregation of Proteftant Diffenters afflembling 


in Batter-ftreet, Plymouth. ‘The difcourfe contains much of the 
ufual well-meant warm declamation, on a fubject now exhautted, 
though {till (and very properly) an object of great public regard. -», 


II. Preparedue/s for Chrift’s Appearance recommended and exemplified: 
Occafioned by the Death of Mr. Philemon Parkes, late School- 
matter of Weft Bromwich, Nov. 7. 1786; preached, according to 
his own Defire, at the Diffenting Meeting-houfe in that Place: 
with fome Account of his dying Profeflions, and Experience. By 


A ferious difcourfe, fuitable tothe occafion. Text, Matt. xxiv. 


George Ofborne. 8vo. gd. Buckland. . 


Hi. Preached in the Cathedral Church of Lincoln, September 14th, — 


1788, before the Governors of the County Hofpital. By Thomas 
Willis, LL.B. Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord Monfon. Publifoed for the Benefit of the Ho/pital. 
4to. pp. zo. 1s. Nourfe. 

The text Job xxix. 15, 16—Job here {peaks of himfelf in his ju- 
dicial capacity. The words ev@r, are not improperly applied 
by the preacher, who is an able advocate for this charity. He 
proves that the inftitution anfwers many very valuable purpofes ; for 
that there the real object of charity finds every comfort which hu- 
manity can point out, and every affiftance which fcience can af- 
ford.—*‘ Hofpitals may be confidered as the great nurferies of 
medical fcience.’—* All orders of men will, of neceffity, have an in- 


tereft in the advancement of that knowledge to which they muft be 
4 indebted 
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indebted in the hours of affliction. It is evident, therefore, that 
whoever, inthis way, contributes to the relief of others, contributes 
in fome degree to the relief of himfelf.’ 

The Author thinks thefe will be the happy means of checking the 
pretenders to phyfic, and of refcuing thoufands from the fatal effects of 
ignorance aud barbarity. As a tarther argument in fupport of this 
charity, the author informs them, that, from its firit eftablifhment in 
1769, to the prejent time, 2635 patients have been completely re- 
ftored to health, and 764 have been greatly relieved. Br.s..w: 


IV. Preached on the Eftablifhment of a Sunday School, at Winflow 
in Buckinghamfhire, Augult 24th, 1788. By the Rev. M,. 
Owen, M. A. publifhed at the Requeft of the Subicribers, for the 
Benefit of the Inititution. 4to, 12 Pages. 1s. Bew. 1788. 

A plain, ferious difcourfe on the benefits arifing from a religious 
education: well calculated to make imprefiions on the minds of the 
hearers, in favour of the inftitution ; which, after fome years ex- 
perience, has the fanttion of the public; and which, we are per- 
fuaded, will merit more and more their benevolent patronage. Ds 


V. Preached in the Parifh Church of St. James, Colchefter, Auguft 
24, 1788, for the Benefit of the Charity School: by Robert Ack- 
lom Ingram, A. M. publifhed at the Requeft of the Subfcribers, 
and for the Benefit of the faid Charity. 8vo. 40 Pages. 1s. 
Printed at Colchefter, and fold in London by Robintons. 

The text of this difcourfe is from Galatians, vi. 9. The ingenious 
Author, who fhews himfelf a réal friend to the infant poor, inquires 
firtt into the nature of difinterefted benevolence as enjoined by 
Chriftianity ; 2dly, He confiders the general advantages of charity 
ichools: and, 3dly, He concludes with pertinent exhortations to 
perfevere in well doing. He fpeaks very favourably of the Sunday- 
fchools ; flyles them a filter intlitution; and thinks that thefe and other 
charity-fchools may be rendered mutually tubiervient to each other, 
The very copious and judicious preface contains many remarks re- 
lative to the fubject at large, and well worthy the attention of the 
public. De 
VI. Preached in the Cathedral at Glocefter, Auguft 17th, 1788, for 

the Benefit of the Severn Humane Society, initituted for the Reco- 

very of Perfons apparently dead by Drowning, with an Appendix 
relating to the State of the Society. By the Kev. Thomas Stuck, 

A.M. 8vo. pp.63. 1s. Printed at Gloceiter; and fold in 

London by Cadell, &c. 178g. 

This difcourfe will recommend itfelf to every candid and judicious 
reader, by the philanthropy and modeity of its author. At the time 
of preaching it, he was folicited to commit it to the prefs; which he 
abfolutely refufed: But, afterward, a icheme being propofed that 
was likely to promote the charity, and the Society intreating him to 
fuffer his difcourfe to be made a part of the intended publication, he 
at length yielded to their importunity; and he adds, with becoming 
humility, that he thall efteem himfelf happy if, for any part of the 
fermon, he can efcape the cenfure fo juftiy due to thofe who offer to a 
difcerning public what is altogether unworthy their notice. This, 
however, 
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however, is not the cafe in refpect to the prefent publication. It is 
an honeft, artlefs addrefs in favour of an excellent charity: with an 
appendix, containing the reports of fuccefsful cafes, &c. and like- 
wife hints by Dr. Fothergili, of Bath, for improving the art of re- 
ftoring {ufpended animation. De 





—_-- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


*.* We do not perceive fo much inconfiflency between the fenti- 
ments of our Law Reviewer and thofe of our Philologiit, as Justi- 
nian Junior apprehends. ‘Ihe former has no objection to the mul- 
tiplicity of our Law éooks, for the inftruction of ftudents, &c. and the 
latter only wifhes to abridge and methodize the laws themfelves. On 
this fubjeét, however, it is not to be expected that profeffional men will 
ever be free from all profeffional attachment; or that, in a critical, 
or any other club, the divine, the lawyer, the phyfician, the philofo- 

her, or the hiftorian, &c. &c. will yield up his opinions to thofe 
who are mot phyficians, divines, &c. &c. On the whole, perhaps, 
wmay fay, with our learned brother of the long robe [with regard 
to books on every fcience], what he has faid of our Law-libraries, 
that there is no danger of our having too many books.—The greater 
the number, the more are the chances for good ones; and thote that 
are ufelefs will naturally fink into oblivion. 





*4* © Amanuenfis,’ or * The Writer,’—fuch is the fignature of the 
prefent Correfpondent,—fhould have addrefied his Letter to the So- 
ciety to which it relates. We cannot poflibly enter into the fubjeét. 
The frequent addrefles to the Public, relative to that inftitution, 
which are occafionally circulated by our means, are paid for; and we 
have no farther concern with the objects and purpofes of thofe adver- 
tifements, than as Reviewers of the books publifhed by she Society, 


in common with other publications. 





_Itt We have received a copy of the work which H. G. A. men- 
tlonsy and it will reviewed in its turn. 





+44 We have received aletter from Florifer, the author of ¢ Pieces 
of Familiar Poetry’ (See our laft Review, p. 365.), in which he fays 
that the rhyme firit quoted by us was an error of his printer, and that 
ut fhould ftand thus: 

Up to the higheft pitch of praife 
The cook’s nice art began to raife. 

We are very willing, by publifhing this erratum, to do Florifer all 
the fervice which lies in our power; but authors who are not hurried, 
and limited in point of time, fhould take better care of their proof 
a for to complain of the printer, is but a poor apology to the 
public. 





tit The packet from O. O. is acknowleged. When the article 
to which his obliging communication relates appears in the Review, 
7 


he 


a/ 
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he will fee what ufe has been made of it. If this Correfpondent' will 


favour the editor with his addrefs, it will be deemed a favour, 





Extra& of a Letter to the Monthly Reviewers. 


Gentlemen, 

I muft requeft you to correct two miftakes which have efcaped you. 
in your candid review of my Letter on Slavery. 

‘¢ Mr. D.” you obferve, * is a ftrenuous advocate for the gradual 
abolition of the flave-trade. Indeed he is an enemy to flavery, both 
in its confummately abfurd principle and in its too general practice.” 
—But, on looking again into my book, you will find, that] ama 
humble advocate for the immediate abolition of the flave-trade and the 
gradual abolition of flavery. 

I by no means wonder at your falling into this miftake, when I 
confider the great pains that have been taken to diffufe an opinion, 
that the opponents of the /lave-trade aim at the immediate abolition 
of flavery,—a defign which they have conflantly and openly dif- 
avowed. 

You feem alfo, Gentlemen, to think that the flavery of Barbadoes 
is a fair fpecimen of that of the Weft Indies in general. You may 
have been led to form this opinion by my declaration (p.7.), “© That 
Mr. Ramfay’s Effay, fome local circumftances excepted, will apply 
very well to the I[fland of Barbadoes.” But it fhould be obferved, 
that moft of thofe circumftances are in favour of Barbadoes, or re- 
dound to the credit of her inhabitants, ‘Thus the flavery of that 
ifland is a fpecimen of the Weft Indian flavery in general, in a fenfe 
fimilar to that in which the liberties of Great Britain may be faid to 
be a fpecimen of thofe of Europe in general. 

I am refpectfully, 

Lonpon, Gentlemen, 

May sth, 1789. Your conftant reader and humble fervant. 
WILL. DICKSON. 


*,* We gladly embrace this opportunity of giving circulation to 
the foregoing important diftinction; of which, perhaps, a very con- 
fiderable part of the public is not fufficiently apprized, viz. ** That 
the opponents of the /awe-trade aim not at the immediate abolition 
of flavery.” 





tit A correfpondent, whofe fignature is, 4 Lover of Confiftency, 
and an Enemy to Bigotry of all Sorts, is much difpleafed eh us for al- 
lowing the author of 4 Letter to the Calviniftic Baptiffs, &c. the merit 
of candour; and thinks it exceedingly uncandid in this author, that he 
prefumed to fuppofe, that, in the religious world, fuch characters as 
trimmers {till exift.—This is a fact, however, which Candour itlelf 
mut be more than ** a little blind,” not to fee. 
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